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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


There was a time when the review of a year’s labor legislation 
would have been regarded as a matter of mere academic interest. 
But times have changed. 

To the faithful few who once sought the scattered labor laws in 
the elusive sheep-bound “session volumes”, there have been added in 
recent years new thousands who appreciate the importance of labor 
legislation. And no longer need one say, as did an editor of a 
trade-union paper only four years ago, “We burn midnight oil in 
an effort to find out what labor laws have already been passed”. 

A review of the labor laws, in convenient form and available at 
the time when most needed, is a register of progress in a never-end- 
ing but increasingly interesting campaign. But it is more than 
that. A careful report upon the work accomplished during the last 
legislative sessions is an important step in the preparation for the 
next. 

Time was when most labor bills were drafted over night and 
introduced next morning in the midst of busy legislative sessions. 
Hasty and ill-considered action is still too common. But in recent 
years much more attention has been given to careful bill drafting as 
well as to the legislative experiences of the different states. ‘“Rea- 
sonable uniformity is an essential requirement’’, declares an able 
and progressive leader in a manufacturers’ association, “and there 
is nothing that will promote uniformity and progress more than a 
general knowledge of laws already enacted.” 

Of special significance in the labor legislation of this year are 
two Massachusetts laws, one providing for minimum-wage boards 
and the other for reorganization of factory inspection. More strin- 
gent laws in several states requiring notification of industrial 
accidents and diseases, and the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion measures by four additional states, are also of first import- 
ance. Federal labor legislation is noticeably increasing in volume, 


and Congress this year enlarged the scope of the eight-hour and 
the government employees’ accident compensation measures. Of 
more than ordinary significance, too, are the prohibition of poison- 
ous phosphorus matches through the use of the taxing power, and 
the authorization of an industrial relations commission. 

The recent adoption of new constitutions in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and of progressive constitutional amendments in Ohio, laid 
broad foundations for protective legislation in those states. The 
Arizona constitution, for example, called upon the legislature to 
pass a compulsory compensation act, while the Ohio constitution 
_ expressly provides that laws “fixing and regulating the hours of 
labor, establishing a minimum wage, and providing for the comfort, 
health and safety and general welfare of all employees” may be 
enacted and that “no other provision of the constitution shall 
impair or limit this power”. 

This, our fourth annual Review of Labor Legislation, supple- 
ments earlier publications, and, by bringing down to date the record 
of labor legislation in the United States, furnishes a basis for 
further constructive work. 

For valued cooperation in the preparation of the section relating 
to workmen’s compensation laws we are indebted to Prof. Ernst 
Freund, of the Chicago University Law School, and for the 
preparation of the tabular analysis on that subject to P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, Esq., of New York. To Dr. Helen L. Sumner is due the 
main credit for the long painstaking analysis of the remaining 
topics. 

Joun B. Anprews, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


LABOR LEGISLATION OF 1912 


I. ANALYSIS BY SUBJECTS AND BY STATES 


The labor laws enacted by the thirteen states which held regular 
legislative sessions in 1912, and by the seven states which held special 
sessions during the year, are indexed below in alphabetical order by 
subjects and by states, with chapter references to the session laws 
of each state. The new federal laws, and the laws enacted by the 
two states (California and Texas) which held special sessions late in 
IQII, are also included. Since the Vermont legislature does not 
convene until October, the record of its session could not be included 
here. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES 
A. REPORTING. 


The movement for compulsory, uniform reports of industrial acci- 
dents and diseases, as a basis for investigation, for the classification 
of dangerous trades, and for preventive legislation, made distinct 
progress during the year. 


a. ACCIDENTS. 


Seven states enacted new or strengthened old laws relating to the, 
reporting of accidents. In Massachusetts and New Jersey, laws 
passed in 1912 require all employers to report serious accidents to 
employees while at work, and in California all employers except 
those engaged in agricultural and similar pursuits and employers of 
domestic labor must report such accidents. In Rhode Island public 
utilities must report serious accidents, whether to employees or to 
patrons; in Virginia coal mine accidents must be reported; in 
Arizona reports are required of mine accidents and of accidents on 
public utilities; and in New Mexico fatal accidents in mines must be 
reported at once by telegraph or telephone. 

Arizona.—Public service corporations are required to file with the 
corporation commission reports of whatever kinds or classes of 
accidents the commission may designate. These reports are not 
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admissible as evidence in actions for damages, but the commission 
must investigate the causes of all accidents. Penalty for a corpora- 
tion, from $100 to $5,000, and for an officer, agent or employee, not 
exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
both, for each offense. (C. go, secs. 44, 76, 77. In effect, May 28, 
1912). The state mine inspector must be notified immediately, in 
the quickest possible manner, of loss of life or serious accident in a 
mine, and the facts must be reported to him in writing. Penalty, 
from $50 to $300, or imprisonment for from thirty days to one year, 
or both. (C. 33, secs. 13 and 39. In effect, May 13, 1912). 
California.—All accidents which arise out of or in the course of 
employment and which result in death or in disability lasting a week 
or more must be reported in writing by the employer, within fifteen 
days after their occurrence, to the industrial accident board. 
Employers in farming, dairying, agricultural and horticultural pur- 
suits, poultry raising, and domestic service are excepted. The report 
must contain the name of the employer, the place and nature of the 
employment, the name, address, age, nationality, sex and occupation 
of the injured person, the length of time he had worked at the 
particular occupation, the date and hour of the accident, the hour 
when he began work on that date, the nature and cause of the injury, 
and the rate of wages. Employers must also keep records of all such 
accidents and these records must be open to the inspection of the 
industrial accident board. But no statement contained in a report is 
admissible as evidence in a legal action arising out of the injury. A 
supplementary report, containing complete statements as to payments 
made for medical or other care, claims for damages, and any com- 
promise or settlement of such claims, must be sent in upon the 
termination of the disability or sixty days after the accident, if the 
disability extends longer than that period. And if any payment in 
settlement of a claim for damages is made thereafter it must be 
reported to the industrial accident board. Physicians who attend 
persons who are suffering from industrial accidents must also make 
reports, within ten days after their first attendance and also on the 
termination of the disability or of their attendance, giving specified 
information in regard to their patients’ physical condition. Further- 
more, employers’ liability insurance companies must report monthly 
to the industrial accident board all injuries to employees reported to 
them, claims for damages filed and settlements or compromises made. 
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Employers, physicians, and insurance companies, moreover, must 
furnish whatever further information the industrial accident board 
may require in order to obtain a complete history of every injury 
and the damages or compensation paid. Penalty, from $10 to $100, 
or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or both. (C. 53. 
In effect, March 10, 1912). The law of 1911 requiring reports of 
accidents on railroads is extended to cover accidents on all public 
utilities. These reports must be made to the railroad commission, 
which may investigate the causes of all accidents which have resulted 
in loss of life or injury to person or property. Neither accident 
reports nor orders or recommendations of the commission relating 
to accidents are admissible as evidence in actions for damages. (C. 
14, sec. 44. In effect, February 21, 1912). 

Massachusetts —AI\ employers, instead of merely those engaged in 
manufacturing and mercantile businesses, must report accidents 
within ninety-six hours, instead of “forthwith”, to the chief of the 
district police (now to the board of labor and industries). As 
under the previous law, the accidents to be reported are those which 
occur while the employee is at work and which result in death or 
in such bodily injury as to prevent the employee from returning 
to work within four days. Employers must also keep records, open 
to inspection by the factory inspectors, of all such accidents. It is 
further provided that no statements in these reports shall be 
admissible in an action arising out of the accident. The penalty, 
which applies not only to failure to make the report, but to failure 
to keep the record, is raised from a maximum of $20 to a maximum 
of $25 and a minimum of $10 for each offense. (C. 409. In effect, 
May 6, 1912). 

New Jersey.—In lieu of the reports required by the act of 1911 
to be made to the employers’ liability commission, employers must 
notify the commissioner of labor in writing of all accidents “in any 
employment of labor” by reason of which an employee is unable to 
resume work within two weeks. The notification must contain the 
time, place, and cause of the accident, the extent of injuries, and any 
other facts which the commissioner may require. If the injury 
does not result in death, the report must be filed within four weeks 
after the accident, and if it results in death, within two weeks 
thereafter. Casualty insurance companies must furnish the com- 
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missioner with similar reports of the same class of accidents within 
four weeks after they have been notified of the injury, or within 
two weeks after they have been notified of the death of an employee 
insured by them. These reports may not be made public and may 
not be opened to inspection unless, in the opinion of the commissioner 
of labor, the public interest requires, but they are at the service of 
the employers’ liability commission. They may not be used as 
evidence against an employer in any action for damages. Penalty, 
$50 for each separate offense. (C. 156. In effect, March 26, 1912). 

New Mexico.—Fatal accidents in mines must be reported at 
once by telegraph or telephone, and within ten days a full and 
complete report must be made in writing to the state inspector of 
mines. Complete records, to which the inspector has access, must 
be kept at mines of all accidents, whether or not they were fatal. 
(C. 80. In effect, September 6, 1912). 

Rhode Island.—Every public utility must notify the public utili- 
' ties commission of all accidents attended with loss of human life or 
serious injury, and the commission may investigate such accidents. 
(C. 795, sec. 49. In effect, April 17, 1912). 

Virginia—The state mine inspector must be Aptined forthwith 
of any explosion or other accident in a coal mine which has resulted 
in loss of life or serious personal injury. Penalty, from $10 to $500, 
and imprisonment for from ten to ninety days. (C. 178, sec. 17. 
In effect, June 13, 1912). 


b. DISEASES. 


Two new states, Maryland and New Jersey, are added to the 
list of six states which last year required physicians to report cases 
of certain occupational diseases. It is interesting to note, moreover, 
that the New York Department of Labor has requested physicians, as 
it is empowered to do under the 1911 law, to report all occupa- 
tional diseases, and that the Maryland law of 1912, though 
enumerating the same diseases that must be reported in other states, 
specifically provides that physicians must report all diseases con- 
tracted as the result of employment. 

Maryland.—Physicians are required to report to the state board 
of health all cases of industrial poisoning from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenic or mercury, or their compounds, or of anthrax, compressed- 
air illness, “or any other ailment or disease contracted as a result 
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MAIN PROVISIONS OF EXISTING LAWS RELATIVE TO 
REPORTING OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES.* 


The analysis of the six laws of 1911 is in the smaller type. 
The analysis of the two laws of 1912 is in the larger type. 


STATE 


DISEASES TO BE 
REPORTED 


REPORTS TO IN- 
CLUDE 


To WHOM TO 
REPORT 


PENALTY 


California 
Ch. 485, Laws 
1911. 
Approved April 
In effect, June 20, 
1911. 


Anthrax, compressed air 

illness, and _ poisoning 
from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenic or mercury, or 
their compounds. 


Name and full postal ad- 
dress and oe of em- 
ployment of the patient, 
and the disease. 


Connecticut 


Ch. 159, Acts 1911. 
Approved July 


In effect, Sept. 1, 
1911. 


Same as California. 


Same as California. 


Illinois 
H. B. 250, Laws 
* 1911. eh 
Trove a 
Peis 
In effect, July I, 
1911. 


Law.is obscure, but ap- 
parently includes poison- 
ing from “sugar of lead, 
white lead, lead_chro- 
mate, litharge, red lead, 
arsenate of lead or paris 

een,’ and “the manu- 
acture of brass or the 
smelting of leador zinc.” 


Name, address, sex and 
a of employee; name 
of employer and last 
place of employment ; 
nature, probable extent 
and duration of the dis- 
ease. 


Maryland 


Ch. 165, Laws 
1912. 


ApprovedA pr. 
8 


In effect, Apr. 
8, 1912. 
Michigan 


No. 119, Acts 1911. 
peeps red April 


In effect, Aug. 1, 
pin 

New Jersey 

Ch. 351, Laws 
1912. 


Approved Apr. 


i: 
In effect, July 
4, 1912. 


Same as California, 
(and “any other ail- 
ment or disease con- 
tracted as a result 
of the nature of the 
patient’s employ- 
ment’’). 


Same as California, 
(“and the nature of 
the occupation,” 
and... “with such 
other specific infor- 
mation as may be re- 
quired by the State 
Board of Health”). 


Same as California. 


Same as California. 


New York 
Ch. 258, Laws 
1911 


Approved une 6, 


In effect, Sept. 1, 
1911. 


Wisconsin 
Ch. 252, Laws 
911 


Approved June 2. 
is eaect, une 5, 
1911, 


Same as California. 


Same as California, (ex- 


cept that ‘‘anthrax’” is 


omitted). 


“the length of time of 
such employment”’). 


State Board of 
Health, and 
thereby trans- 
mitted to the 
State Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 


Not more than 
$10. 


State Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 


State Board of 


Health, and 
thereby trans- 
mitted to State 
Department of 
Factory Inspec- 
tion. 


None. 


First offense, 
£10 to $100; 
subsequent of- 


ense, 
$50 to $200. 


Same as California, (and 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


Same as Cali- 


fornia, 


Same as Maryland. 


Same as California 
(‘with such other an 
further information as 
may be required by the 
Commissioner of 
Labor’). 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


Not more than 
$50. 


For each of- 


fense, $25. 


State Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


Same as California. 


State Board of 
Health. 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


Illinois, upon any physician making the required monthly examination of employees in certain specified industries, 
In all Mates aacept California and Connecticut where a fee of fifty cents is allowed, no compensation for reports 


is paid by the state. 


*In all states except Illinois the obligation to report falls upon every medical practitioner or physician ; in 
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of the nature of the patient’s employment”. Reports must state 
the name, address, and place of employment of the patient, and the 
nature of the occupation and the disease, “with such other specific 
information as may be required by the state board of health”. The 
act is enforced by the state board of health, with the assistance 
of local boards of health and health officers, but all data is trans- 
mitted to the chief of the bureau of statistics and information, 
who is directed to include both the data and a summary in his 
annual report. Maximum penalty, $10. (C. 165. In effect, April 
8, I9QI2). 

New Jersey.—Cases of occupational poisoning from lead, phos- 
phorus, arsenic or mercury, or their compounds, or of anthrax or 
compressed-air illness must be reported within thirty days by the 
attending physician to the state board of health. The reports must 
contain the same information as in Maryland, and as in Maryland 
the state board of health enforces the act and transmits all data 
obtained under its provisions to the commissioner of labor. Penalty, 
$25 for each offense. (C. 351. In effect, July 4, 1912). 


B. PREVENTION. 
a. FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


Perhaps the most notable achievement of the year in legislation 
for the prevention of accidents and diseases in factories and work- 
shops was the passage by Congress of the act placing a prohibitive 
tax upon the manufacture, and forbidding the importation, exporta- 
tion, and sale of matches made with poisonous white phosphorus. 
This removes the common cause of phosphorus necrosis of the jaw 
bones. Another necessary step in the elimination of industrial 
poisoning was taken by New York, which now requires washing 
facilities and forbids eating in factories where lead, arsenic or other 
poisons are used. New York also enacted several laws designed 
to prevent accidents from fire. 

Massachusetts——The act relating to the safeguarding of machin- 
ery is extended to cover elevators and all machinery having movable 
parts, as well as belting, shafting, gearing and drums, not only as 
before in factories, but in mechanical establishments, workshops and 
mercantile establishments. No machinery except steam engines in 
any such establishments may be cleaned while in motion; and 
mechanical and mercantile establishments, as well as factories and 
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workshops, must be well lighted and ventilated and must be kept 
clean. (C. 318. In effect, April 24, 1912). No building newly 
erected in Boston may be occupied until means of egress in case 
of fire have been provided in accordance with plans and drawings 
approved by the building commissioner. (C. 369. In effect, April 
2912). 

New Jersey.—The law relating to the ventilation of factories, 
workshops, mills, and other manufacturing establishments is 
amended to provide that rooms in which excessive heat is created, 
or where processes are carried on during which steam, gases, vapors, 
dust or other injurious impurities are generated, shall be “ventilated 
in such a manner as to render them harmless, so far as is practicable” 
—ventilation to be provided within twenty days, instead of as 
before, within “the time given ...to make the change”. 
In places where glazing or polishing on a wheel, or any process is 
carried on, by which dust, gas, vapor, or other impurity is generated 
in such a manner as to be inhaled by employees to an injurious 
extent, the commissioner of labor may order the provision of a 
fan or other mechanical means of preventing such inhalation. 
Penalty for failure to comply with the order within twenty days, 
$10 for each day’s delay. (C. 5. In effect, July 4, 1912). In all 
manufacturing establishments, where machinery is used, friction 
clutches for stopping shafting, as well as belt shifters, must be 
provided. Power presses and foot presses are added to the list 
of machines which must be properly guarded. The commissioner 
of labor may order that any portion of a building, and not merely 
‘the halls, shall be provided with proper lighting facilities. (C. 6. 
In effect, February 26, 1912). The law relating to bakeries is 
entirely rewritten and is extended to places where candy, ice cream 
or frozen sweets, macaroni and other foodstuffs, as well as biscuits, 
pies, bread, crackers, cakes, and confectionery, are made “for the 
purpose of sale”. Sufficient light must be provided to prevent any 
place from being operated entirely by artificial light, and there are 
a number of other new provisions primarily designed to protect 
the public health. Inspections must be made once every three 
months, instead of once every six months as heretofore and, in 
addition to former penalties, it is provided that anyone who, 
after conviction for violation of the act, continues such violation is 
liable to a fine of $100. There are several new sections in regard 
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to the recovery of penalties, and the commissioner of labor is given 
the right to file a bill for an injunction to prevent further violations. 
(C. 127. In effect, March 21, 1912). 

New York.—Washing facilities, including hot water and indi- 
vidual towels, must be provided in factories where lead, arsenic or 
other poisonous substances or injurious or noxious fumes, dust or 
gases are present as an incident or result of the business. Employees 
are forbidden to take food into any room “in a factory, mercantile 
establishment, mill or workshop, commercial institution or other 
establishment or working place” where poisonous substances or 
injurious fumes, dust or gases are present in harmful conditions 
or harmful quantities. Notice to this effect must be posted in such 
rooms. Employees are forbidden even to remain in these rooms, 
unless their presence is necessary for the proper conduct of the 
business, during the time allowed for meals. Suitable provision 
to enable employees to take their meals elsewhere must be main- 
tained in all such establishments. (C. 336. In effect, October 1, 
1912). 

The law relating to protection from fire is strengthened by three 
important amendments. In factories in which more than twenty- 
five persons are regularly employed above the ground floor, fire 
drills must be conducted at least once every three months under 
the supervision of the local fire department or one of its officers. 
The regulations to make this provision effective, prepared by the 
fire commissioner in New York and by the state fire marshal in 
cther parts of the state, must be posted on each floor of every 
factory to which they apply. (C. 330. In effect, April 15, 1912). 
In factory buildings over seven stories or ninety feet high, in 
which more than two hundred people are regularly employed above 
that height and in which wooden flooring or wooden trim is used, 
automatic sprinkling systems must be installed by the owner within 
a year. But the fire commissioner for New York City and the 
state fire marshal for the rest of the state, who must approve all 
sprinkler systems installed, may for good cause extend the time for 
an additional year. Penalty, from $20 to $50 for the first offense; 
from $50 to $250, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, 
or both, for a second offense; and not less than $250, or imprison- 
ment for not more than sixty days, or both, for a third offense. (C. 
332. In effect, April 15, 1912). All factories must be provided 
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with properly covered, fireproof receptacles in which inflammable 
waste materials, cuttings, and rubbish must be deposited. Such 
materials must be removed from the floors not less than twice a 
day and must be entirely removed from a factory building at least 
once a day. Gas jets or lights in factories must be enclosed by 
globes, wire cages or other “proper protection”. Smoking in a 
factory is prohibited, and a notice to that effect, stating the penalty, 
must be posted on every floor, in English and also in whatever other 
languages the fire commissioner in New York City, and elsewhere 
the state fire marshal, may direct. (C. 329. In effect, April 15, 
1912). The quantity of explosives that may be kept in a factory 
building or magazine is carefully regulated. (C. 453. In effect, 
April 16, 1912). (See also “Administration of Labor Laws”, p. 
452). 

Virginia.—In establishments in which one or more males and one 
or more females are employed together, instead of two or more 
as before, separate toilet facilities must be provided. Mercantile 
establishments are no longer excepted, and offices are excepted only 
under more stringent conditions than formerly. (C. 62. In effect, 
June 13, 1912). 

United States—A tax of two cents per hundred, which is prac- 
tically prohibitive, is placed upon the manufacture of poisonous 
white or yellow phosphorus matches. Detailed rules are laid down 
for the manufacture and sale of such matches and for the affixing 
of adhesive stamps on packages. Heavy penalties, ranging up to 
$5,000, or imprisonment for three years, or both, are provided for 
failure to observe these rules, and, in addition to these penalties, a 
manufacturer who defrauds or attempts to defraud the United 
States of the tax forfeits his factory and manufacturing apparatus 
and all his raw materials and manufactured matches. The admin- 
istration of the act is in the hands of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. The provisions of the act which relate to the manufacture 
of white phosphorus matches take effect July 1, 1913, and those 
which relate to their sale or removal take effect January 1, 1915. 
The importation of white phosphorus matches is forbidden after 
January I, 1913, and their exportation is forbidden after January 1, 


1914. (C. 75). 
b. MINEs, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Virginia are added this year to the 
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states which give special protection to the lives and health of their 
miners. 

Arizona.—Maps of mines which employ ten or more men under- 
ground must be made if ordered by the mine inspector, and must 
be revised every six months. The storage of explosives at mines 
is carefully regulated and it is provided that suitable devices shall 
be furnished and used for thawing or warming powder, and also 
that explosives shall be marked with the date of manufacture and 
shall not be sold or used after twelve months from that date. Metal 
tamping bars may not be used for charging holes, and the firing of 
charges is regulated in detail. 

In mines which have shafts and drifts of a specified length, at 
least two outlets to the surface, thirty or more feet apart, must be 
provided. The character of these outlets is specified in detail, and 
it is provided that, if one of them is through an opening into another 
mine, the owners and operators of the respective mines are respon- 
sible for keeping their parts in proper repair and free from 
obstruction. In mines which have only one exit covered by a 
building containing the mechanical plant, furnace room, or black- 
smith shop, there must be fire protection, water if possible, and if 
not, chemical fire extinguishers or hand grenades. And in all mines 
having only a single shaft, the shaft must be divided into at least 
two compartments, one of which must be set aside for a ladderway, 
equipped as specified. 

No new structure may be erected over the outlet of a mine except 
hoisting apparatus and a hatch or door, or a house if that is neces- 
sary to protect men from inclemency of the weather and if 
authorized by the mine inspector. If a house is built it must be of 
non-inflammable material and must meet certain other requirements. 
Exits covered by houses must be provided with fireproof doors 
that can be closed from outside of the building. Slopes steeper than 
forty degrees must be provided with ladderways, and ladders of 
specified construction must be furnished at other specified places. 
There must be passageways around shafts at stations or levels; 
the tops of shafts and stations must be protected by gates or guard 
rails; and openings in the floor of a drift or stope must be kept 
covered by a substantial hatch or planking, or provided with guard 
rails. Lights must be provided at certain places; but candles must 
not be left burning when the user leaves his work for the day. 


ba 
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Methods of hoisting and the kind of hoisting machinery to be 
used are specified in great detail. No one who is addicted to the 
use of intoxicating liquors or drugs may be employed as hoisting 
engineer; men may not be hoisted at a speed greater than eight 
hundred feet per minute; all hoisting machinery must be inspected 
every twenty-four hours by a competent person and reports made 
in writing to the manager or superintendent of any defects found; 
the number of men allowed to ride on a cage or bucket must not be 
greater than the number determined by the mine inspector; men 
must not ride on a loaded cage or bucket; and the hoisting of tools, 
timber, and other materials is regulated. Men working in shafts 
must be protected from falling materials. Hoisting shafts more 
than fifty feet deep, if not exempted in writing by the mine inspector, 
must be provided with signaling apparatus of certain specified 
kinds. A new code of signals is provided. 

The method of advancing drifts or inclines toward places 
suspected of being filled with water is carefully specified. An “ade- 
quate amount of pure air” must be made to circulate through all 
parts of mines; where necessary an “adequate” spraying system 
must be provided to settle dust or gases; and the maximum amount 
of carbon dioxide in the air is specified. Waste timbers must be 
removed as soon as practicable, and intoxicated persons are not 
allowed in mines. Mines which employ twenty-five men or more 
must provide heated wash-rooms and change rooms; and those which 
employ twenty-five men or more underground must provide at least 
two fire-fighting helmets, must train a crew in their use, and must 
test them at least once a month. Electric trolley wires must be at 
least six and one-half feet above the floor, and seven feet above 
the floor in mines hereafter equipped. All mines must keep a supply 
of first-aid remedies ; at mines where ten or more men are employed 
a stretcher and woolen and water-proof blanket must be provided; 
at mines where more than one hundred men are employed this 
equipment must be doubled; and mines where three hundred or 
more men are employed must organize and procure the services of 
a competent surgeon and physician to instruct a first-aid corps. 
Certain acts, by which the lives or health of persons working in a 
mine might be endangered, are forbidden. At least one printed 
copy of this law must be kept in the office and in the tirne-keeper’s 
office of every mine. Penalty, from $50 to $300, or imprisonment 
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for from thirty days to one year, or both. (C. 33. In effect, May 
13, 1912). (See also “Administration of Labor Laws,” p. 445). 

Maryland.—The sum of $25,000 is appropriated to build a hos- 
pital for the care of sick and injured miners in Frostburg, Allegany 
county, and provisions are enacted for the building and management 
of the hospital. (C. 441. In effect, April 8, 1912). 

New Mexico.—In all coal mines at least two escape shafts, slopes 
or other outlets must be provided and kept available to employees. 
These means of egress must be separated as specified and a furnace 
shaft may not be deemed an escape shaft. In mines operated by 
shafts a stairway of specified construction must be placed in the 
second opening. All escapeways must be carefully inspected once 
a week by a competent employee appointed for the purpose, and 
reports of such inspections must be kept open to the state inspector 
cf mines. In mines where workmen are compelled to travel the 
haulage road in the course of their ordinary duties, either a clear 
space, two feet in width, must be provided on one side of the 
haulage way, or there must be whitewashed refuge holes of specified 
dimensions not more than one hundred feet apart. Machinery for 
the transportation of persons in mines must be provided with 
adequate safety appliances and inspected at regular intervals by 
competent persons appointed for the purpose. Drags must be 
supplied to derail cars on inclines in case the rope or couplings 
should break. As soon as a uniform code of bell signals has been 
arranged by the mine inspector, copies of the code must be kept in 
each hoisting-engine house in plain view of the engineer, and on 
each level or entry. 

In mines which have attained a depth or length of one hundred 
feet “all reasonable means” must be used to provide an “adequate 
amount of ventilation”, which must be not less than one hundred 
cubic feet of pure air per minute for each person at work and not 
less than three hundred cubic feet of pure air per minute for each 
animal in the mine. Air must be forced to the face of every working 
place “in such a manner as to render harmless and expel therefrom — 
all dangerous or poisonous gases”. Fans must be placed as speci- 
fied, and explosion doors must be provided in a direct line with the 
mine opening. At every coal mining camp where twenty-five or 
more men are employed each company or operator must keep at least 
four safety lamps, four electric hand lamps, and four masks or 
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helmets supplied with a specified amount of oxygen for use in rescue 
work. An ample supply of timbers must be provided and delivered 
at the request of the miners. Telephone systems must be installed 
in all mines “to such extent as may be reasonably required for the 
operation thereof”. 

In all mines “reasonable care” must be used to keep workings in 
operation free from standing gas. But in mines which vent explo- 
sive gases one or more experienced men must be employed as fire 
bosses. These men must test all working places and also all aban- 
doned workings with safety lamps within three hours before each 
working shift enters the mine, must make written records of each 
examination, and must place a chalk mark on the face of the room 
showing the date and hour of the examination. If a fire boss 
discovers standing gas he must immediately place a danger sign at 
the entrance of the place and also some distance from the entrance. » 
The use of naked lights in such mines is regulated. “Reasonable 
care” must be used to see that all brattice cloth is fireproof, that 
doors are as fireproof as possible, that inflammable material is not 
used to stop leaks, that doors are hung in such a manner as to close 
automatically, and that over-casts constructed after the passage of 
the act are of fireproof material. 

The storage and use of powder is regulated. In mines employing 
twenty or more miners shot firers must be employed unless some 
approved mechanical or electrical shot-firing device is used. Shots 
must be fired between working shifts. When miners are allowed to 
load and tamp holes some incombustible substance must be provided 
for the purpose. Only pure animal or vegetable oils or other oils 
as free from smoke as these may be used for illuminating purposes. 
“Reasonable care’ must be used by the operator to employ only 
experienced, competent and sober men as shot firers, fire bosses, 
engineers in charge of hoisting apparatus or engines, and persons in 
charge of explosives. Penalty for violation of any of the preceding 
sections, from $50 to $500, or imprisonment for from one to three 
months, or both. 

Miners are forbidden to enter a mine or part of a mine generating 
explosive gas until it has been examined and reported safe by the 
fire boss. If a traveling way is provided it is unlawful for persons 
not required by their duties to do so to travel on the haulage road. 
Combustible material may not be used to tamp drill holes. Fire- 
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damp may not be brushed away with any article used by a movement 
of the hands or arms. Riding on mine cars is forbidden except in 
case of emergency, unless the engineer or person in charge of the 
trip has been notified. Miners must keep their working places safe 
by taking down dangerous coal and other material or by proper 
timbering, and they are forbidden to remain and operators are 
forbidden to require them to remain in an unsafe place except for 
the purpose of making it safe. Special rules are laid down for the 
loading and igniting of shot holes in narrow workings. Open lights 
may not be kept within five feet of a place where loose powder 
or explosives are being handled. The duties of shot firers are 
specified in some detail. Maximum penalty for violating any of 
the regulations summarized in this section, $50, or imprisonment 
for not more than thirty days, or both. 

No one but a regularly employed shot firer may ignite a shot in 
a mine where shot firers are employed except in rock work or in 
case of the absence or inability of the regular shot firer, and then 
only an experienced person appointed by the mine boss. Penalty, 
from $50 to $500, or imprisonment for from thirty days to two 
years. Anyone who interferes with or embarrasses a shot firer is 
liable to a fine of not more than $100, or imprisonment for from 
thirty days to a year. Interfering with electrical apparatus is also 
forbidden under penalty of not more than $100, or imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or both. The penalty for interfering 
with ventilating apparatus is somewhat greater, a maximum fine of 
$100, or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. Any- 
one who wilfully sets fire to a building or to any other equipment 
of a mine is liable to imprisonment for from five to twenty-five 
years, and if, as a result of his action, human life is lost, it is pro- 
vided that he shall be deemed guilty of murder in the first degree. 
(C. 80. In effect, September 6, 1912). (See also “Administration 
of Labor Laws”, p. 450). 

Virginia—Coal mines in which five or more persons are em- 
ployed are subject to a new law, similar to the laws in force in other 
states. Maps, with details as specified, must be furnished the state 
mine inspector, and must be revised every six months. If an 
operator or agent fails to furnish the map, or if the commissioner 
of labor has reason to believe that it is incorrect, the inspector or 
commissioner may have one made at the expense of the operator, 
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or, if his map be found correct, at the expense of the state. Persons 
working inside a mine must be in communication with at least two 
outlets separated by natural strata as specified. There must be 
safe roadways, properly drained and free from obstructions, to 
both outlets, and if either be by a shaft the stairs or hoisting 
machinery must be in order and ready for immediate use at all 
times when the mine is in operation. Mines in which work is 
being prosecuted “with reasonable diligence” in providing outlets, 
removing obstructions or making repairs, and mines which are 
being prepared for abandonment, are excepted, provided that not 
more than twenty persons are employed at any one time. Mines 
worked by shaft must be provided with metal speaking tubes, 
approved safety catches and covers on cages, gates at the top of 
shafts, and brakes, which must be inspected once in every twenty- 
four hours “by some competent person”, on the drums of hoisting 
machinery. There must be traveling ways of specified dimensions 
around the bottoms of shafts. 

Competent and sober hoisting engineers must be employed; 
unauthorized persons are forbidden to interfere with machinery or 
interfere with or intimidate the engineer; not more than ten persons 
may ride on a cage or car; and no one may ride on a loaded cage 
or car. Roads used by both persons and cars must be wide enough 
to permit persons to pass moving cars with safety, or refuge holes 
as specified must be provided, but no person may use such road 
to travel on foot if other roads are provided for the purpose. The 
speed of cages is regulated; no cars may be hoisted while men are 
being lowered or hoisted; and no cage having an unstable or self- 
dumping platform may be used to carry workmen unless it can be 
securely locked. 

Detailed regulations are laid down for ventilation. In all mines 
not less than one hundred cubic feet of air per minute, in mines 
generating firedamp not less than one hundred and fifty cubic feet 
of air per minute, and in both cases “as much more as the inspector 
may require” must be provided for each employee and must be 
circulated to the working places as specified. No one is permitted 
to work in places which cannot be supplied with the minimum 
amount of air, except for the purpose of making repairs necessary 
to comply with the law. Nevertheless, though an inspector, if he 
finds that a working place is being driven in advance of the ventila- 
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tion, may order the men to cease work in that place, he has specific 
authority to permit violations of this provision whenever he 
considers it safe and desirable. In all mines the accumulation of 
fine coal dust must be prevented as far as practicable by whatever 
methods the inspector may require. The inspector is also authorized 
to prescribe the conditions under which shooting from the solid 
may be done. 

All persons are forbidden to injure shafts, lamps, air-courses, 
etc., to obstruct airways, carry matches or open lights in places 
worked by safety lamps, or disturb machinery, etc., in mines. Steam 
locomotives may not be used in mines or parts of mines where men 
are actually employed. Every operator must adopt special rules 
for his mine and these rules must be printed on cardboard, “in the 
languages spoken by ten or more employees”, and posted in some 
conspicuous place about the mine. Printed copies must be furnished 
to each employee if requested. A standard is established for illumi- 
nating oils to be used in mines, and their sale, use and inspection 
are regulated in detail. But the provisions concerning oils apply 
only in case the inspector believes it necessary and notifies the 
operator of the mine in writing, or in case the owner or operator 
notifies the inspector that he wishes these provisions to apply. 

In every coal mine in which ten persons are employed a competent 
foreman of at least five years’ experience in a coal mine and having 
other specified qualifications must be employed, and it is his duty 
to watch over the ventilation, the removing or securing of loose 
coal, slate or rock, and the furnishing of props, caps and timbers. 
He must measure the air currents at least twice a month, at speci- 
fied places, with an anemometer provided by the operator; must 
direct the progress of the work according to certain regulations; 
and must provide signals on haulways, lights for cars, and lights 
at the tops and bottoms of shafts. In large mines assistant foremen 
of at least three years’ experience may be employed. The foreman 
or his assistant must visit every working place every alternate day 
while the miners are at work and must direct the use of props. If 
unable to comply with the legal requirements in any particular the 
foreman must notify the operator or agent, whose duty it then 
becomes to attend to the matter. 

An operator who fails to furnish within a reasonable time the 
supplies necessary to enable the foreman to comply with the act, is 
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liable for damages in case loss of life or injury occurs to any 
employee by reason of his failure. At every mine where ten men 
are employed underground, the operator must provide a stretcher, 
a woolen and a waterproof blanket, and other requisites. If one 
hundred and fifty men are employed, two stretchers with the neces- 
sary equipment must be provided. After six months from the 
passage of the act employees, before going to work, must be 
instructed as to any unusual danger incident to their work which 
is known to or could reasonably be foreseen by the mine foreman 
or his assistant and, on request, must be furnished with copies of 
the law; and inexperienced employees must work under experienced 
miners until they have become familiar with the ordinary dangers. 

Mines in which firedamp or “dangerous quantities of gas” are 
generated are subject to other special regulations. Doors in the 
main hallways must be strong and must close automatically. Unused 
workings and abandoned parts must be safeguarded to prevent the 
overflow of dangerous gases; warning notices must be posted; and 
workmen are forbidden to enter unused parts where there is gas. 
After blasting with a fixed amount of powder in a gaseous mine a 
miner must not resume work with a naked light within twenty 
minutes. Fans must be kept in operation night and day except on 
written permission of the commissioner of labor or the state mine 
inspector, or in the event of a necessary stoppage for repairs. If 
the fan stops, or if there is a heavy fall of roof which may obstruct 
the airway, the workmen must be immediately instructed to with- 
draw. At least two safety lamps must be kept at every coal mine, 
but mines in which explosive gas is generated in dangerous quanti- 
ties must be worked exclusively by the use of locked safety lamps, 
which must be furnished by the operator and placed in charge of a 
fire boss. 

Fire bosses, indeed, who understand dangerous gases and the 
ventilation of mines and who have had at least three years’ 
experience in mines generating gases, must be employed in all such 
mines. The fire boss or bosses must examine the mine within three 
hours before each shift commences work. He must post at the 
entrance of the mine a danger signal which he must remove or 
change to a safety signal after his examination. In the performance 
of his duties he has no superior officer, but all inside employees are 
subordinate to him. No one may enter the mine until he has 
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given the signal, except under his direction to assist him in making 
the mine safe. 

It is specifically stated that nothing in the act shall relieve the 
mine owner or operator of the common-law duty of providing for 
the reasonable safety of their employees, and that the foreman, 
boss and fire boss shall be considered as vice principals. The 
penalties are different for violation of different sections of the act, 
but range from $5 to $500, or from imprisonment for from ten 
days to one year. (C. 178. In effect, June 13, 1912). (See also 
“Administration of Labor Laws’, p. 454; “Child Labor”, p. 463; 
and ‘“Woman’s Work’, p. 501). 


c. RAILROADS AND STREET CARs. 


Arizona.—The number of men to be employed on trains and en- 
gines is regulated in great detail according to the character and use 
of the train or engine. Penalty, $100 for each offense. (C. 16. In 
effect, May 7, 1912). Locomotives from which steam escapes to 
such an extent as to obstruct the view of the men operating them 
may not be used, except in case of accident to finish a trip. Penalty, 
from $100 to $1,000. (C. 30. In effect, May 13, 1912). Freight 
trains are limited to seventy, and passenger trains to fourteen cars. 
Penalty, from $100 to $1,000. (C. 43. In effect, May 16, 1912). 
Anyone who operates a locomotive engine without having had three 
years’ previous experience as a fireman or engineer, and anyone 
who acts as a conductor on a railroad train without having had 
.three years’ previous experience as a brakeman or conductor on a 
freight train, is liable to a fine of from $25 to $500, and every day’s 
work constitutes a separate offense. To “engage, promise, require, 
persuade, prevail upon, or cause” anyone so to work is a misde- 
meanor subject to the same fine. But the act does not apply to 
switching, nor to railways less than twenty-five miles long, nor in 
case of the disability of an engineer or conductor while on the road; 
and in case of emergency temporary engineers or conductors may be 
employed until trains reach their terminals. (C. 47. In effect, 
May 16, 1912). All persons not required in the course of their em- 
ployment to care for switch lights or fixed signals on railroad lines 
are forbidden “to tamper with, alter, change or remove” any such 
lights or signals. Penalty, from $100 to $500, or imprisonment for 
not exceeding twenty years, or both. (C. 63. In effect, May 18, 
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1912). Locomotive engines, except switch engines, must be 
equipped with electric headlights. Penalty, from $100 to $1000. (C. 
27. In effect, November 10, 1912, or within such additional time as 
may be prescribed by the corporation commission), The corporation 
commission has power to require public service corporations to safe- 
guard the health and safety of their employees, as well as of pas- 
sengers, customers, and the public. It may prescribe, among other 
things, the use of appropriate safety or other devices, including in- 
terlocking and other protective devices at grade crossings and block 
or other systems of signaling, and it may establish standards of 
equipment. (C. 90, sec. 42. In effect, May 28, 1912). 

Mississippi—tlhe state railroad commission is empowered to re- 
quire railroads and all persons or corporations engaged in like busi- 
ness to provide sheds with water-tight roofs over tracks on which 
cars are commonly or regularly placed for repairs, and to provide 
proper drainage to keep such tracks dry and sanitary. (C. 152. 
In effect, January 1, 1913). Street cars operated from November 
1 to March 15, in cities of 5,000 population or more, must be 
equipped with complete vestibules and provided with some means of 
heating so as thoroughly to protect employees from cold and in- 
clement weather. Penalty, from $50 to $500. (C. 148. In effect, 
November I, 1912). 

United States—The provisions of the post-office appropriation 
act of 1911 relating to the safe construction of railway post-office 
cars are strengthened. After July 1, 1917, no car may be paid for 
or used which is not constructed of “steel or steel underframe or 
equally indestructible material’; after June, 1913, not less than a 
fourth of the wooden cars must be replaced annually by steel cars; 
and all new cars must be of steel. (C. 389. In effect, August 24, 


IQI2). 
d. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Massachusetts—Passenger elevators must be provided with a 
suitable seat for the operator. Maximum penalty, $20. (C. 479. In 
effect, May 12, 1912). 

New York.—The act of 1909 relative to the use of compressed 
air in caissons, tunnels and other works, the only specific law upon 
this subject in the United States, is amended to permit certain tech- 
nical changes. The time of decompression of workers in caissons. 
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is reduced from two minutes for every three pounds for pressures 
under thirty-six pounds and one minute per pound for greater pres- 
sures, to a sliding scale varying from one minute for pressures under 
ten pounds to twenty-five minutes for pressures from forty to fifty 
pounds per square inch. The rate of decompression for tunnel and 
other compressed-air workers remains as formerly for caisson 
workers. It is provided that the instruments for showing pressure 
must be in charge of a competent person who may not be employed 
more than eight out of every twenty-four hours. The provisions 
in regard to the employment of medical officers are slightly modified. 
Employees must be reexamined after ten, instead of after three 
days’ absence from work. Persons who have never before worked 
in compressed air may, after examination, work for a half-day 
period, instead of only for half a period, under the former de- 
tailed regulations in regard to hours in relation to pressures. Even 
if, on reexamination, it is found that the physical condition of such 
employees does not qualify them for the work, the law is modified so 
that they may be permitted to work in places where the pressure is 
less than fifteen pounds. The medical lock, instead of being directly 
in charge of the medical officer, must be in chargeof acertified trained 
nurse, selected by the officer, who must be qualified to render tem- 
porary relief. Two new sections are added providing that in all 
compressed-air work there shall be at least two air pipes or lines 
connected at all times and in perfect working condition, and that, 
when electricity is used for lighting, the light supplied for the shaft 
shall be from a wire different from that supplying light where the 
men are actually working. (C. 219. In effect, September 1, 1912). 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS 


The most important administrative measure of the year was the 
act creating the state board of labor and industries in Massachusetts. 
This board of five persons takes over the enforcement of practi- 
cally all the labor laws of the state, including those formerly en- 
forced by the district police and bythe state board of health. This 
measure, though quite different from that of Wisconsin, described 
last year, and lacking some of the best features, notably the safe- 
guarded elasticity, of the Wisconsin plan, is a step toward more 
uniform and efficient administration of labor laws. 

In several states the number of factory inspectors is increased 
and there is an evident tendency to provide for the employment of 
women inspectors to enforce the laws relating to woman’s work. 
The tendency toward specialization within departments noted last 
year is also evident in the acts of 1912. The New York laws re- 
quiring the registration of factories, and extending the time of the 
factory investigating commission should also be noted. Arizona, 
New Mexico and Virginia created departments of mines to enforce 
their new laws for the protection.of miners. 

Arizona.—The office of state mine inspector is created. The in- 
spector is elected biennially and appoints three deputies. All four 
must be at least thirty years of age; must have had at least seven 
years’ experience in underground mining; must not be employees, 
directors or officers of any mining, milling, or smelting company ; 
must devote their entire time to the duties of their offices; and 
must not act for or receive compensation from any candidate for 
office or any political party during their terms of office, on penalty 
of removal. The salary of the inspector is $3,000, and the deputies 
receive $1,400. Each is entitled to traveling expenses not to exceed 
$1,400, and there is an allowance of $1,400 for clerk hire and office 
expenses. The inspectors must file bonds and are forbidden to make 
reports on mines except to their superior officer or to the governor, 
and also to reveal any knowledge obtained in the exercise of their 
duties. 

The inspector or one of his deputies must visit every mine in the 
state which employs fifty or more men underground at least every 
three months, and every other working mine employing six or more 
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men at least once a year, and oftener if he believes it necessary for 
the safety of the men employed, and must investigate a specified 
list of points relating to safety and also the cause of all accidents. 
Power is given the inspector and his deputies to examine any min- 
ing plant or equipment, and operators and employees are directed 
to give the inspectors whatever assistance is necessary. When an 
inspector finds that a mine is in a dangerous condition or that it 
fails to comply with the provisions of the law, he must notify the 
operator or agent in writing of the exact defect and the changes 
necessary to make the mine safe, specifying the time within which 
the change must be made. In case of legal action on account of 
injury due to the danger specified and which occurred after the 
notice was given, a certified copy of the notice is prima facie evi- 
dence of negligence on the part of the employer. If, on reexamina- 
tion, it is found that the specified changes have not been made, the 
inspector may order the operator not to permit employees in the 
mine or in the part where danger exists except for the purpose of 
remedying the defects. When complaints of dangerous conditions 
are made in writing to an inspector he must examine the mine as 
soon as possible, and the names of persons making such complaints 
must be kept secret. Penalty for an operator who violates any of 
the sections outlined in this paragraph, from $100 to $500, or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

The inspector must investigate all serious accidents and, in case 
of loss of life, must appear at the coronor’s inquest to examine wit- 
nesses with a view to ascertaining the cause. If he considers that 
the facts warrant it he must turn over all records of the case to the 
prosecuting officer of the county, together with a statement show- 
ing in what particular he believes the law to have been violated. 
Full records of inspections, including dangerous defects found, must 
be entered by the inspector in a book kept at the mine, and this 
book must be open to examination by all inspectors, operators, and 
miners. Annual reports containing, among other things, statistics 
of accidents, must be published. The terms “mine”, “operator”, 
“inspector”, “deputy inspector”, “excavations” and “workings” are 
carefully defined. (C. 33. In effect, May 13, 1912). (See also 
“Mines”, p. 434). The appropriation from May 14, 1912, to June 30, 
1913, totals $15,350. (C.92. In effect, May 28, 1912). A penalty 
of from $100 to $300 for each offense is provided for violations of 
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the eight-hour law for hoisting engineers at mines and furnace men 
at smelters. (C. 26. In effect, May 10, 1912). 

To enforce the new child labor law inspectors of factories 
(though there is no provision for such inspectors) and other 
authorized inspectors and school attendance officers are empowered 
to visit establishments, make complaints, and prosecute for offen- 
Ses-20 G32. -In effects May 13, 1912). ~(See also “Child. Labor”, 
p. 456). 

Illinois —No more than $1,000 a year is to be paid to any one 
mine inspector. (Second Special Session, 1912, S. B. 10, p. 31. 
In effect, June 6, 1912). The state factory inspector has an ap- 
propriation for two female investigators at salaries of $1,000 a year 
each (Second. Special Session, 1912, S. B. 10, p. 34... In- effect, 
June 6, 1912). 

Kentucky.—A woman labor inspector and a woman assistant 
labor inspector are provided for, at salaries of $1,200 and $1,000 
respectively, to enforce the new law relating to woman’s work. 
They have the same powers and duties as the male inspector and 
assistant inspector....(C. 108. .In effect, June 10, 1912). (See 
also ““Woman’s Work”, p. 495). 

Maryland.—For the enforcement of the woman’s work law an 
inspector with a salary of $800 and expenses and two assistant in- 
spectors with salaries of $600 and expenses, are provided. All 
three must be women and are appointed by the governor for terms 
of four years. They are authorized to enter any room in the estab- 
lishments subject to the law, and are directed to visit such estab- 
lishments as often as practicable during reasonable hours, and to 
report violations of the law to the state’s attorney and the grand 
jury of the county or city. Appropriation, $6,000 a year. (C. 79. 
In effect, May I, 1912). (See also “Woman’s Work”, p. 496). 

The number of inspectors to enforce the child labor law is in- 
creased from six to eight, and the chief of the bureau of statistics 
and information is authorized to employ one or more regular physi- 
cians, at a total compensation of not over $2,500 to be paid by the 
city of Baltimore, to aid in the enforcement of that law. Appropria- 
Hour 12,000 saayeare (GC. 731... In: effect, (December 1; 1922): 
(See also “Child Labor”, p. 458). The compulsory school law, 
and especially the provisions relating to its enforcement in the city 
of Baltimore through attendance officers, who also aid in enforcing 
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the child labor law, are strengthened. (C. 173. In effect, August 
1; 1912). 

Massdachusetts.—A state board of labor and industries is estab- 
lished and to it are transferred all the powers and duties with 
reference to the enforcement of labor laws which have hitherto 
belonged to the state board of health and to various departments 
of the district police, with the exception of those which relate to 
boiler inspection and to the inspection of buildings under erection, 
alteration or repair. The board is composed of five persons, one an 
employer, one a wage-earner, one a physician or a sanitary engineer, 
and at least one a woman. The members are appointed by the 
governor for five-year terms, so arranged that the term of one mem- 
ber shall expire each year. The chairman receives $1,500 and the 
other members $1,000 a year. The board is authorized to investi- 
gate conditions in any line of industry, to receive complaints con- 
cerning conditions or alleged violations of laws, to employ experts 
and other necessary assistants, to make rules for carrying out the 
provisions of the act, and to direct prosecutions. 

The board appoints and may remove the commissioner of labor, 
whose term of office and salary (not less than $5,000 nor more 
than $7,500) it determines, and who must devote his entire time to 
the work. The law also authorizes the appointment of two deputy 
commissioners, one of whom must be especially qualified to enforce 
the laws relating to health; and provides for twenty-four inspectors 
and clerical assistants, at least four of whom must be women, and 
all of whom are subject to the civil-service laws. Inspectors of fac- 
tories and buildings already employed may be transferred without ex- 
amination and without regard to age, but new appointees must not be 
over forty-five years of age at the time of their first appointment. 
Only persons admitted to practice medicine may serve as industrial 
health inspectors. The salaries of inspectors are determined by the 
board but may not be less than $1,500 a year. They have the same 
police powers that have been granted by previous laws to members 
of the inspection department of the district police. The maximum 
penalty for an inspector “who directly or indirectly receives a re- 
ward, gift or gratuity on account of his official services” is $100, 
or imprisonment for three months, and discharge. The commis- 
sioner of labor may divide the state into inspection districts and 
assign as many inspectors to each district as he considers necessary. 
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The term “buildings used for industrial purposes” is carefully 
defined, and it is provided that eighteen of the present building 
inspectors shall remain members of the district police force. It is 
also specially stipulated that, though the duty of watching over the 
health of minors in factories is transferred to the state board of 
labor and industries, nothing in the act shall prevent the state in- 
spectors of health from entering buildings used for industrial pur- 
poses, and also that the board of labor and industries must report 
to the state board of health all cases of disease in industrial estab- 
lishments which may affect the health of the community. The act 
does not affect the duties of the bureau of statistics. Copies of all 
accident reports required to be filed with the industrial accident 
board must also be filed with the board of labor and industries, 
under penalty of $50 for each failure. The board must make an- 
nual reports of its work and its expenditures, estimates of the sum 
needed for the next year, and recommendations for whatever ad- 
ditional legislation it may deem necessary. (C. 726. In effect, 
June I, 1913, except the parts relating to the appointment of the 
board, of the commissioner, deputy commissioners and necessary 
clerical assistance, which take effect, March 1, 1913). 

The enforcement of the new law in regard to the employment of 
women in core rooms is placed in the hands of the state inspectors 
of health (C. 653. In effect, June 26, 1912), and that of the law 
requiring seats for elevator men in the hands of the inspectors of 
factories and public buildings of the district police. (C. 479. In 
effect, May 12, 1912). The act just described, however, transfers 
the enforcement of all such laws to the state board of labor and 
industries. (See also “Woman’s Work”, p. 499, and “Miscella- 
neous”, p. 443). The act relating to the inspection of steam boilers 
is strengthened and the inspectors are given power to order de- 
fective or dangerous boilers discontinued from service. (C. 531. 
In effect, April 25, 1912). 

New Jersey—The appointment of two additional factory in- 
spectors, one a practical, skilled baker and the other a practical, 
skilled metal polisher and buffer, is authorized. (C. 67. In effect, 
March 13, 1912). The assistant commissioner and all inspectors 
of the department of labor are placed in the competitive class in 
the classified civil service. (C. 83. In effect, March 14, 1912). 
The salary of the commissioner of labor is raised from $3,500 to 
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$6,000 a year, and the qualifications of the assistant commissioner 
are somewhat changed. (C. 117. In effect, March 21, 1912). 
Establishments which come under the new woman’s work law must 
be inspected by the department of labor. (C. 216. In effect, Octo- 
ber 1, 1912). (See also “Woman’s Work”, p. 500). 

New Mexico.—The office of state inspector of mines is created, 
and the governor, the state engineer and the president of the school 
of mines constitute an examining board for applicants. The in- 
spector is appointed by the governor, and has no assistants. In 
addition to other requirements as to age, citizenship, and residence 
in the state, he must have had at least three years’ experience in 
New Mexico and at least five years’ practical experience in coal 
mines in the United States; must have a practical knowledge of 
mining engineering, timbering and ventilating, of the nature, prop- 
erties, and methods of dispelling noxious and poisonous gases, and 
of methods of guarding against explosions; and must not be in- 
terested financially or otherwise in any coal mine in the state. His 
salary is $2,000, and he gives bond for $3,000. 

Every coal mine in the state must be inspected as often as, in the 
opinion of the inspector, may be necessary. Whenever the in- 
spector learns of an explosion or other accident in a mine, by 
which the lives of men are jeopardized or in which fatalities have 
occurred, he must proceed without delay to the spot to render 
whatever aid he can. If he finds in a mine improper construction 
or lack of “reasonable and proper machinery and appliances for the 
safety of miners and other employees” he must notify the operator 
that the mine is dangerous and require that the defect be remedied 
within a time named in the notice. He is especially directed to in- 
spect and test hoisting apparatus; within six months after the pas- 
sage of the act he must arrange a uniform system of bell signals 
and furnish a copy of these signals to each mine owner, operator 
or manager in the state; and he must make annual reports of his 
work. The inspector is given power to enter and inspect mines at 
any reasonable time, to inquire into all matters relating to the safety 
of employees, and to require that some person of practical ex- 
perience and responsibility representing the owner, operator or 
manager, shall accompany him on his trips of inspection in order 
that he may point out defects. He must also keep a record in his 
office of all inspections. Though he is especially directed to en- 
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force the law relating to the protection of employees in coal mines, 
he apparently has power to order any unsafe condition remedied. 
The owner, operator, or manager, however, has the right of appeal 
to the district court as to the necessity or reasonableness of an order 
of the inspector. Penalty for refusal to allow the inspection to be 
made, from $50 to $500, or imprisonment for from one to three 
months, or both. The state must provide the mine inspector, not 
only with a suitable office and supplies, but with an anemometer, 
a barometer, safety lamps, and other necessary appliances and in- 
struments. (C. 80. In effect, September 6, 1912). In addition to pro- 
vision for the salary of the state mine inspector, $2,000 is 
appropriated for contingent and traveling expenses for the first 
year, and $1,950 for the second year. (C. 83. In effect, June 14, 
TOr2).. (sée also “Mines”, p. 436). 

The enforcement of the law relating to the hours of labor of rail- 
road employees is placed in the hands of the district attorney and 
of the corporation commission. The latter must lodge with the 
proper district attorneys information of any violations which come 
to its knowledge, and the district attorneys must bring suits upon 
satisfactory information and must withhold the name of the person 
furnishing the information. The railroad company is held respon- 
sible for all acts of its officers or agents. In case of the failure of 
a district attorney to bring suit in such cases the attorney general 
must cause prosecution to be commenced. (C. 62. In effect, Sep- 
tember 6, 1912). (See also “Hours of Labor”, p. 479). 

New York.—The number of factory inspectors is increased from 
eighty-five to one hundred and twenty-five, by the addition of forty 
inspectors to the second grade at annual salaries of $1,200 each. 
The maximum number of women inspectors is increased from fif- 
teen to twenty. (C. 158. In effect, April 5, 1912). The powers 
of the commissioner of labor and his assistants are increased by 
authorizing them to serve process in criminal actions, and confi- 
dential agents of the commissioner, mine inspectors, and tunnel in- 
spectors are given the same powers. (C. 382. In effect, April 15, 
1912). The owner of every factory must register his factory with 
the state department of labor, giving his name, his home and his 
business address, the name under which his business is carried on, 
the number of employees, and any other data required by the com- 
missioner of labor. Existing factories must be registered within 
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six months and new factories within thirty days after they com- 
mence business. Whenever the location of a factory is changed the 
new address must be reported within thirty days. (C. 335. In 
effect, April 15, 1912). The power of the commissioner of labor 
to affix labels containing the word “unclean” to articles which have 
been exposed to contagious disease is extended to cover articles 
found in any factory, instead of merely in tenant factories in which 
certain specified articles are made. (C. 334. In effect, April 15, 
1912). 

The laws relating to the powers and duties of the state fire 
marshal and of the fire commissioner of New York City are 
amended and important changes are made. These officers are di- 
rected to enforce the new laws relating to fire drills and to auto- 
matic sprinklers. (Cs. 330 and 332. In effect, April 15, 1912). 
They also enforce the provision relating to smoking in factories. 
The fire commissioner in New York City, but the commissioner of 
labor elsewhere, must approve the number, style and location of 
waste receptacles and the protective devices for gas jets. (C. 320. 
In effect, April 15, 1912). The lessee, as well as the owner or 
occupant of a building, is made liable for compliance with orders 
of the state fire marshal. The marshal is given the power to 
carry out his own orders by causing buildings to be demolished or 
explosives to be removed or destroyed; he may prosecute in the 
criminal courts any owner or occupant who fails to comply with 
orders in regard to fire escapes; he may order the use of boilers 
discontinued until they are put in a safe condition and may prose- 
cute in the criminal courts owners or lessees who fail to comply 
with such orders. Investigations of the cause, origin, and cir- 
cumstances of all fires and explosions are to be made. This law 
does not apply to New York City. (C. 453. In effect, April 16, 
1912). But the officers and employees of the bureau of fire pre- 
vention of New York City are given the same powers as peace 
officers in all cases arising under fire laws or ordinances, and are 
empowered to make and enforce general regulations or special 
orders respecting fire drills, not only in factories, but in stores and 
other business establishments. (C. 458. In effect, April 18, 1912). 
(See also “Factories and Workshops”, p. 432). 

The number of special investigators to be appointed by the com- 
missioner of labor for the work of the bureau of industries and 
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immigration is increased from twelve to whatever number is neces- 
sary to carry into effect the powers of the bureau, and the ap- 
pointment of other assistants is authorized. The powers of the 
commissioner of labor to inspect labor camps and employment and 
contract labor agencies are enlarged so that he may inspect any. 
camp which he has reasonable cause to believe is a labor camp and 
any agency which he has reasonable cause to believe deals with 
aliens. He must also inspect all immigrant lodging places and 
places where he has reasonable cause to believe that aliens ‘are 
received, lodged, boarded, or harbored”. He may investigate com- 
plaints of fraud and extortion, not only by public officials, but by 
any other persons or corporations. Investigations or hearings may 
be held, not only before the commissioner or the chief investigator 
but before any official whom the commissioner may designate. All 
such investigators are given power to subpoena witnesses, to ex- 
amine books and other records and compel their production, and 
to effect as far as practicable an amicable settlement of the com- 
plaint. (C. 543. In effect, April 19, 1912). Appropriation for the 
department of labor to pay the salaries of three employees to en- 
force the law relating to the licensing and regulation of immigrant 
lodging places, $2,850. (C. 87. In effect, April 2, 1912). (See 
also “Immigration”, p. 481). 

The term of the factory investigating commission, created in 
IQII, is extended another year, and $60,000 is appropriated for its 
use. It must report its proceedings and recommendations to the 
legislature on or before January 15, 1913. (C. 21. In effect, March 
6, 1912). An appropriation is made for printing 5,000 additional 
copies of the report already submitted. (C. 547. In effect, April 
fg, 1912): 

South Carolina.—The commissioner of agriculture, commerce 
and industries is to be elected, instead of appointed, and the pro- 
visions relating to his qualifications are revised. (No. 346. In 
effect, February 23, 1912). He is charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the new law relative to the employment of children as 
messengers in cities of over 5,000 population, and for that purpose 
is given the right to enter buildings, send for persons or papers, in- 
stitute prosecutions, etc. Penalty for impeding him or his agents 
in their duties, $10 to $50, or imprisonment for from ten to thirty 
days. (No. 405. In effect, July 1, 1912). (See also “Child 
Edbor”’, p. 463). 
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Virginia.—A department of mines is created within the bureau of 
labor and industrial statistics. The state mine inspector, who is 
appointed by the commissioner of labor and industrial statistics, 
must have had at least five years’ experience in coal mining, and 
must understand the different systems of working and ventilating 
coal mines. He must keep a record of and report all inspections 
made by him to the commissioner of labor and industrial statistics, 
who shall publish the record in his annual report. He must visit 
each mine once in six months or oftener if called on in writing by 
ten men engaged in, or by the owner, operator or superintendent, 
of a mine. He posts a certificate of inspection in a prominent place 
at or near the mine. Penalty for an inspector who fails to enforce 
the act, from $50 to $250 and dismissal. Operators or agents of 
coal mines must furnish the inspector proper facilities for entering 
and examining their mines. The inspector must notify the operator 
or agent in writing of any failure to comply with the provisions of 
the law or of any dangerous conditions which he may find; and, 
if he deems it necessary for the protection of the lives or health of 
the employees, after one day’s notice to the operator or agent, he 
must notify the state mine inspector, who must immediately examine 
the mine and, if he finds it unsafe, must order it closed until it is 
‘made safe. Appeal may be made, however, to the circuit court, the 
judge of which finally determines whether the mine is in a reason- 
ably safe condition. In case of an accident the inspector, if he 
deems it necessary, must go immediately to the.scene and investigate 
the cause, and for this purpose he has the usual powers to compel 
the attendance of witnesses and administer oaths. Operators must 
make annual reports to the inspector on blanks furnished by the 
commissioner of labor. The mine inspector must also be notified 
of changes in the ownership of coal mines. Penalty for failure to 
make these reports, from $50 to $500, or imprisonment for from 
thirty to ninety days. (C. 178. In effect, June 13, 1912). (See also 
“Mines”, p. 438). No appropriation is made in this act, but in the 
general appropriation act the commissioner of labor is allowed 
$7,600 a year, in addition to his salary, “for the purposes of his 
office”. (C. 137. In effect, June 13, 1912). 

United States—The officer or other person appointed to inspect 
contract work for the government must report to the proper officer 
all violations of the eight-hour law, and the amount of the penalties 
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due for such violations must be withheld by the person who is in 
charge of paying out money on the contract. Contractors and sub- 
contractors have the right of appeal within six months to the head 
of the department making the contract, and may appeal further 
from the decision of the head of the department to the Court of 
Claims. (C. 174. In effect, January 1, 1913). 


CHILD LABOR 


Out of thirteen state legislatures in which child labor bills were 
introduced during 1912, ten enacted legislation of some kind on the 
subject. Arizona and Maryland enacted most of the provisions of 
the uniform child labor law, and Minnesota, by adding many fea- 
tures to previous legislation, brought her law nearly to the standard 
of the uniform law. Though Louisiana took a backward step in 
readmitting her children to the stage, the general tendency is dis- 
tinctly toward the raising and extension to new occupations of the 
minimum age limit, toward the shortening of hours, and toward the 
prohibition of night work for children. 

Arizona.—Fourteen years is the age limit; no younger child may 
be “employed, permitted or suffered” to work; and the list of 
occupations covers mills, factories, workshops, mercantile establish- 
ments, tenement-house manufactories and workshops, stores, busi- 
ness offices, telegraph and telephone offices, restaurants, bakeries, 
barber shops, apartment houses, bootblack stands, and the distribu- 
tion and transportation of merchandise and messages. Children 
under sixteen are excluded from a long list, similar to that in the 
New York law and in the new Maryland law described later, and 
the state board of health is given the power to declare any trade 
or occupation dangerous to the lives or limbs, or injurious to the 
health or morals of minors under sixteen, and to prohibit their 
employment in such trades or occupations. The same power is 
given the board of health with reference to excluding children under 
eighteen from extra-hazardous occupations, the list of which, as 
given in the law, is very similar to that of the Maryland act. Six- 
teen is the minimum age for mines and quarries; smelters and ore 
reduction works are mentioned in both lists. The minimum age 
for street trades in cities of the first and second classes is ten for 
boys and sixteen for girls. 

Employment certificates for children under sixteen and lists of 
all such children must be kept on file in all establishments for 
which fourteen is the minimum age. These certificates are issued, 
in a carefully prescribed form, by the county, city, or town super- 
intendent of schools or, if there is no such officer, by a person 
authorized by the school board, provided the child is not to enter 
that person’s own employment or the employment of a firm or 
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corporation of which he is a member, officer, or employee. Be- 
fore certificates are issued a prescribed form of school record of 
the child, and a passport or transcript of the birth or baptism record 
or the affidavit of the parent or guardian showing the place and 
date of birth must be furnished; and the child must appear per- 
sonally, must prove that he can read and legibly write simple sen- 
tences in English, and must prove to the satisfaction of a medical 
officer or of a physician appointed by the school committee that he 
has attained normal development and is in sufficiently sound health 
and physically able to perform the stated work. Only children who 
have satisfied certain requirements, both as to attendance and as to 
attainments, are entitled to school records. The names both of 
children who have been granted and of children who have been re- 
fused employment certificates, together with the name of the em- 
ployer and the nature of the occupation for which each certificate 
has been issued, must be sent monthly to the state superintendent 
of public instruction. Inspectors and school attendance officers are 
directed to demand, and employers must furnish, for all children 
who may appear to be under sixteen, satisfactory evidence that 
they are in fact over that age. 

Hours of labor are carefully regulated. In incorporated cities 
and towns night work, from Io p. m. to 5 a. m., is forbidden for 
messengers of telegraph or messenger companies who are under the 
age of twenty-one. Boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen may 
not work at any gainful occupation, except domestic service or farm 
labor, more than eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week, or 
between 7 p. m- and 7 a. m. Printed notices, stating the hours re- 
quired, the hours of beginning and ending work, and the meal times, 
must be posted in all rooms where boys or girls of these ages are 
employed. 

The mere presence of a child in any establishment is prima facie 
evidence of its employment; employment for any other time than 
as stated in the printed notice is a violation of the act; and failure 
to produce an employment certificate or evidence of the age of a 
child over sixteen, when demanded by the proper authorities, is 
prima facie evidence of illegal employment. The penalties for vio- 
lations of various sections of the act range from a minimum of $5 
to a maximum of $200. (C. 32. In effect, May 13, 1912). (See 
also “Administration of Labor Laws”, p. 447). 
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Under the above law no child under fourteen, instead of as before 
no child under fourteen who has not been excused from attendance, 
may be employed during school hours in any occupation. But the 
new compulsory education law further requires that no child under 
sixteen may be employed during school hours without a written per- 
mit from the board of trustees. The reasons for which permits 
may be granted are practically the same as those for which children 
might be excused from attendance under the act of 1907, and the 
penalties are unchanged. (C. 77, sec. 89. In effect, May 20, 1912). 
Boys under eighteen may not be employed as hoisting engineers or 
underground in mines (C. 33. In effect, May 13, 1912), or as 
telegraph or telephone operators receiving or transmitting messages 
governing the movement of trains. (C. 8. In effect, April 22, 
1912). 

Kentucky.—No female under twenty-one may be “employed or 
suffered or permitted” to work at any gainful occupation (except 
domestic service and nursing) for more than ten hours in any one 
day or sixty hours in a week. (C. 77. In effect, June 10, 1912). 
(See also “Woman’s Work”, p. 495). 

Louisiana.—No child under sixteen may be employed in any theat- 
rical exhibition or as a musician in any concert unless a permit has 
first been obtained from the judge of a juvenile court. A non- 
resident child must be accompanied by parent or guardian and satis- 
factory proof must be given that the child is receiving proper instruc- 
tion and training in common-school studies. The employer must 
furnish bond not exceeding $2,000. (Act No. 184). 

No child under seventeen years of age may enter or be employed 
in any place where billiards or pool games are played. Penalty, $25 
to $100, or imprisonment for three months, or both. (Act No. 25. 
In effect, June 25, 1912). 

Maryland.—The age limit is raised from twelve to fourteen 
years in most occupations, but remains twelve for work in canning 
and packing establishments, stores, offices, boarding houses, places 
of amusement and clubs, and in the distribution, transmission and 
sale of merchandise, except that children under fourteen may not 
work “in any business or service whatever” during school hours 
unless they have fulfilled during the current year the legal require- 
ments as to school attendance. ‘It is provided, not merely as before 


that no child shall be employed, but that no child shall be “per- 
mitted or suffered to work.” 
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Children under sixteen are forbidden to work in a long list 
of dangerous and unhealthful occupations. They may not operate 
or assist in operating some thirty types of machinery; they may 
not work on railroads or vessels, in tunnels, mines (age limit 
raised from twelve years or if illiterate, fourteen years), coal break- 
ers, etc., in assorting, manufacturing or packing tobacco, in con- 
nection with processes in which dangerous or poisonous acids are 
used, or in any other occupation dangerous to their lives and 
limbs or injurious to their health or morals. Children under six- 
teen may not be employed in theaters or concert halls except on 
permits issued, for a period not exceeding two weeks, by the 
chief of the Maryland bureau of statistics and information. It is 
further provided that children under eighteen shall not work in 
certain other dangerous or harmful occupations, as in connection 
with blast furnaces, docks or wharves, in running elevators, in 
oiling or cleaning machinery in motion, in operating emery wheels, 
in or about establishments where nitroglycerine or other explosives 
are manufactured, or in distilleries, breweries, theaters, concert 
halls or other places where intoxicating liquors are made or sold 
(former age limit for breweries, etc., sixteen years), and no female 
under eighteen may work at an employment which compels her to 
stand constantly. No minor under twenty-one may work in or 
about a saloon or bar-room. 

In cities of 20,000 population or over, the night work of mes- 
senger boys under eighteen years is forbidden between Io p. m. and 
6 a. m.; newsboys, except when delivering papers on regular routes 
out of school hours, must be at least twelve years old, and newsgirls 
must be sixteen; and for any other street trade or occupation, 
such as that of bootblack or distributing handbills (except news- 
papers, magazines or periodicals), a boy must be fourteen and a girl 
sixteen, and work is forbidden between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. unless 
an employment certificate has been granted. 

The new provisions for enforcement are much more elaborate 
than the old. Lists of all boys under sixteen and girls under 
eighteen must be posted, and inspectors are directed to require 
that all employment certificates be produced. The duty of issuing 
certificates in the counties is transferred from the health officers 
and boards of health to the superintendents of schools. It is pro- 
vided that there shall be two classes of certificates, general employ- 
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ment certificates and vacation employment certificates. For the 
first the parent, guardian, or legal custodian of the child must 
apply in person and present (1) the child’s school record, (2) a cer- 
tificate from a physician appointed by the officer who is to issue 
the certificate stating that the child is normally developed and 
physically able to perform the work for which the permit is de- 
sired, and (3) one of four specified proofs of age. The child also 
must appear in person and prove that he or she is able to read and 
write simple sentences in English. For a vacation employment 
certificate the child must appear in person and produce evidence 
of age and a physician’s statement. Employment certificates must 
contain the name and address of the prospective employer and the 
nature of the occupation in which the child is to be engaged, and 
are good only for the one employer and for the one occupation. On 
termination of the employment they are returned, not to the chil- 
dren as before, but to the issuing authorities, and a new physician’s 
certificate of fitness must be issued before a child can obtain an 
employment certificate for a new occupation. If an inspector finds 
a child apparently under sixteen at work without a certificate he 
may require the employer to produce evidence of age or cease to 
employ the child, upon pain of prosecution for illegal employment. 

In cities of 20,000 population or over, no boy under sixteen 
may engage in any street trade without a permit and badge good 
for one year, which are issued only on presentation of his school 
record and of evidence as to his age. Badges are non-transferable 
and must be worn when at work; their color is changed annually; 
and they do not entitle a child to work after 8 p. m. or before 
6 a. m. or during school hours unless the child has also an employ- 
ment certificate. Permits may be revoked and badges taken from 
children who violate any of the provisions of the act, become de- 
linquent, or fail to comply with the school attendance law. 

Violations of the act, instead of being reported to the justice of 
the peace as before, are reported weekly to the officers who issue em- 
ployment certificates and also to the school authorities. Penalty for 
employer or for parent or guardian, for the first offense not more 
than $50; for the second offense not more than $200, or imprison- 
ment for not more than thirty days, or both. A number of other 
penalties, ranging from $50 to $200, with imprisonment in some 
cases, are provided for violations of special sections of the act. 
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(C. 731. In effect, December 1, 1912). (See also “Administration 
of Labor Laws”, p. 447). 

Massachusetts—The minimum wage commission may inquire 
into the wages paid to minors in occupations in which they consti- 
tute the majority of employees and, after giving public hearings, 
may determine minimum wages for such minors. In this case no 
wage board is appointed, but otherwise the procedure is the same 
as in the determination of minimum wages for women. Employers 
must keep a register of the names and addresses of all minor em- 
ployees. (C. 706. In effect, July 1, 1913). (See also ““Woman’s 
Work”, p. 497). The law requiring that seats be provided for 
women is extended to children; the provisions for the use of such 
seats are strengthened; and it is further enacted that, except when 
the work cannot properly be performed in a sitting position, seats 
shall be provided and women and children shall be permitted to use 
them while at work as well as when not actively employed. (C. 96. 
In effect, March 15, 1912). The act of 1911 limiting the hours of 
children under eighteen and of women in manufacturing and mer- 
cantile establishments to fifty-four a week is strengthened by re- 
quiring that if any woman or child be employed in more than one 
such establishment the total number of hours shall not exceed 
fifty-four a week. (C. 477. In effect, May 12, 1912). The act 
ef 1911 limiting the hours of children and women garment workers 
in workships connected with mercantile establishments to fifty-six 
a week is amended, omitting workshops for the making of garments. 
(C. 452. In effect, April 7, 1912). 

Minnesota.—The child labor law is extended to employment in 
the construction of buildings or about engineering works. To ob- 
tain an employment certificate a child must now have a physician’s 
certificate of physical fitness for the work, and the educational re- 
quirements are materially raised by the provision that the child must 
have completed the studies taught in the common schools of the 
district or in a parochial or private school of equal grade. Re- 
ports of officers entitled to issue certificates, to the commissioner of 
labor, must be more detailed than formerly. Night work, from 
7 p.m. to 7 a. m., is forbidden. A minimum penalty of $25 is 
provided for violation of the minimum age sections or the section 
relating to hours of labor. Children under sixteen may appear in 
concerts or theatrical exhibitions (except as prohibited by R. L. 
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1905, sec. 4939) only with the written consent of the mayor of the 
city. Notice of application for such consent must be given in 
writing at least forty-eight hours in advance, to the commissioner 
of labor and to the secretary of the Minnesota child labor commit- 
tee; a hearing must be had if requested; the consent must specify 
the place of the exhibition, and the nature, duration and number 
of performances; and it may be revoked at any time. Night work, 
between 9 p. m. and 5 a. m., is forbidden for messenger boys under 
eighteen, and no girl under twenty-one may at any time be em- 
ployed as a messenger by a telegraph, telephone or messenger com- 
pany. The provision in regard to physician’s certificates for children 
who appear unable to perform their work is strengthened by re- 
quiring that the officials of the labor department or truant officers 
not only may but “shall’’ require the employer, not as before to 
produce, but to “procure” such a certificate, not as before from any 
reputable practising physician, but from a physician “designated by 
the school board”. (Special Session, 1912, C. 8. In effect, June 
19, I9I2). 

Mississippi—The child labor law is extended to canneries, except 
fruit canneries; the minimum age for girls is raised from twelve 
to fourteen years; and the age under which their hours are limited 
is raised from sixteen to eighteen. The minimum age and the age 
under which hours are regulated remain as before for boys, but the 
maximum number of hours for both boys and girls is decreased 
from ten to eight a day and from fifty-eight to forty-eight a week. 
(C. 165. In effect, March 16, 1912). 

New Jersey.—The minimum age for night work, from 7 p. m. 
to 7 a. m., in certain establishments is lowered from eighteen to 
sixteen, but the provisions of the act are extended to cover places 
where candy, ice cream or frozen sweets, and macaroni and other 
foodstuffs, as well as biscuits, pies, bread, crackers, cakes, and 
confectionery, are made for sale. (C. 127. In effect, March 21, 
1912). (See also “Hours of Labor”, p. 479). 

New York.—The hours of labor of boys under eighteen and of 
girls under twenty-one in factories are reduced from ten to nine a 
day and from sixty to fifty-four a week. Both boys and girls over 
sixteen may be employed more than nine hours a day, regularly for 
not more than five days a week in order to make a short day or 
holiday on one of the six days of the week or irregularly for not 
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more than three days a week, provided they are not required or 
permitted to work over ten hours a day, instead of twelve as before, 
and not over fifty-four hours a week, instead of sixty as before. 
It is specifically provided that the sections limiting hours of labor 
shall not apply to the employment of minors sixteen years of age 
and over in canning or preserving perishable products between June 
15 and October 15 of each year. (C. 539. In effect, October 1, 1912). 
Before an employment certificate is issued the physical fitness of 
the child for the work which it intends to do must be determined in 
every case, instead of only in doubtful cases as before, by a medical 
officer of the department or board of health, who must make a thor- 
ough physical examination and record the result on a blank fur- 
nished by the commissioner of labor, giving all facts required by the 
commissioner. Duplicates of these records must be sent monthly 
to the commissioner of labor. (C. 333. In effect, April 15, 1912). 
No child under the age of eighteen, even if a member of the family 
of the proprietor of the place, and no girl or woman, not a mem- 
ber of his family, may be permitted to sell or serve liquor. (C. 264. 
In effect, April 11, 1912). 

Rhode Island—Night work, from Io p. m. to 5 a. m., is forbid- 
den for messengers under twenty-one years of age. Penalty for 
anyone who “shall employ, suffer or permit” a minor to work at 
night as a messenger, $20 to $50 for the first offense, and for a 
second offense, $50 to $100, or imprisonment for from ten days to 
six months, or both. (C. 814. In effect, September 1, 1912). 

South Carolina.—In cities of 5,000 population or over children 
under fourteen may not be “employed, permitted or suffered to 
work” as messengers for telegraph, telephone or messenger com- 
panies, and night work, from Io p. m. to 5 a. m., is forbidden for 
messengers under eighteen. Penalty for employer or parent or 
guardian, from $10 to $50, or imprisonment for not longer than 
thirty days. (No. 405. In effect, July 1, 1912). (See also “Ad- 
ministration of Labor Laws’, p. 453). 

Virginia—No boy under fourteen and no female may be per- 
mitted to work in a coal mine, and in doubtful cases the parents 
or guardians of a boy must furnish affidavits of age. Penalty for 
operators, agents or foremen who knowingly violate the law, or for 
any person who knowingly makes a false statement of age, from 
$10 to $500, or imprisonment for from ten to ninety days. (C. 
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178, sec. 15. In effect, June 13, 1912). The ten-hour law for fac- 
tories and manufacturing establishments where children under 
fourteen are employed is extended to cover workshops and mer- 
cantile establishments, but exceptions are made of establishments 
engaged exclusively in packing fruits and vegetables from July 1 
to November 1, of mercantile establishments in towns of less than 
2,000 inhabitants, and of mercantile establishments on Saturdays. 
(C248) In ‘effect, Jurie’13) 1912). 

United States—The Children’s Bureau is directed to investigate 
especially, among other questions, the employment of children, their 
accidents and diseases, dangerous occupations, and all state and 
territorial legislation affecting children. The force authorized for 
the bureau consists of fifteen persons, including the chief, assistant 
chief, and statistical expert. (C. 73. In effect, April 9, 1912). 
Appropriation, $25,640. (C. 350. In effect, August 23, 1912). 


COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


United States—A Commission on Industrial Relations is created, 
composed of nine persons, including at least three employers and 
three representatives of organized labor. The members are ap- 
pointed by the President and are paid traveling and other necessary 
expenses and $10 a day while actually engaged in the work. The 
commission is authorized to hold sittings and public hearings any- 
where in the United States, to administer oaths, summon and compel 
the attendance of witnesses, and compel testimony. Secretaries, 
experts, stenographers and other assistants may be employed, offices 
may be rented, books and other supplies may be bought, binding 
may be done, and members or employees may travel in or outside 
the United States on the business of the commission. Experts may 
be paid not to exceed $5,000 a year, but no other person, except 
stenographers temporarily employed to take testimony, may be paid 
at a rate over $3,000 a year. The term of the commission is three 
years and at least one report must be made to Congress within the 
first year, one within the second year, and a final report not later 
than three years after the approval of the act. The Department of 
Commerce and Labor is authorized to cooperate with the commis- 
sion in any manner and to whatever extent the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor may approve. 

Its duties are as follows: “The commission shall inquire into 
the general condition of labor in the principal industries of the 
United States including agriculture, and especially in those which 
are carried on in corporate forms; into existing relations between 
employers and employees; into the effect of industrial conditions 
on public welfare and into the rights and powers of the community 
to deal therewith; into the conditions of sanitation and safety of 
employees and the provisions for protecting the life, limb, and 
health of the employees; into the growth of associations of em- 
ployers and of wage-earners and the effect of such associations upon 
the relations between employers and employees; into the extent and 
results of methods of collective bargaining; into any methods which 
have been tried in any state or in foreign countries for maintaining 
mutually satisfactory relations between employees and employers; 
into methods for avoiding or adjusting labor disputes through peace- 
ful and conciliatory mediation and negotiations; into the scope, 
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methods, and resources of existing bureaus of labor and into possi- 
ble ways of increasing their usefulness; into the question of smug- 
gling or other illegal entry of Asiatics into the United States or its 
insular possessions, and of the methods by which such Asiatics 
have gained and are gaining such admission, and shall report to 
Congress as speedily as possible with such recommendations as 
said commission may think proper to prevent such smuggling and 
illegal entry. The commission shall seek to discover the underly- 
ing causes of dissatisfaction in the industrial situation and report 
its conclusions thereon.” Appropriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, $100,000. (C. 351. In effect, August 23, 1912). 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION, AND INSURANCE 


The legislation of 1912 upon the subject of employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation may be most conveniently divided 
into general liability laws, compensation acts and amendments, 
and acts regulating employers’ liability insurance companies. 
Statutes were enacted in Arizona, Maryland, Michigan, and Rhode 
Island. Of these the act of Maryland is purely voluntary; those 
of Michigan and Rhode Island are elective, with the well-known 
provision for bringing pressure to bear upon the employer by cutting 
off his defenses in case of non-election; while that of Arizona pro- 
fesses to be a workmen’s compulsory compensation law. The bill 
drawn up in accordance with the recommendations of the federal 
commission failed of passage in Congress. 

The Massachusetts compensation act of 1911 was changed in 
many minor details; the federal act was extended to employees of 
the Bureau of Mines, the Forestry Service, and the Lighthouse 
Service; and the New York legislature provided by resolution for an 
amendment to the constitution allowing the passage of a compulsory 
compensation act. Among the other laws relating to compensation 
should be noted especially the California act providing for an in- 
vestigation by the industrial accident board of the causes and 
methods of preventing accidents, as well as of the various forms of 
liability insurance and workmen’s compensation. 


Ay GENERAL LIABILITY LAWS: 


Arizgona.—In accordance with the provision of the constitution 
an employers’ liability law is enacted to protect the safety of em- 
ployees in hazardous occupations. The list of occupations declared 
to be especially dangerous, by reason of inherent risks and hazards 
which are unavoidable by the workmen, includes substantially all 
railroad and street railway work; all work necessitating dangerous 
proximity to any explosive or to compressed air; iron or steel bridge 
building; the running of elevators and of derricks or other hoisting 
apparatus; work on ladders or scaffolds more than twenty feet 
above the ground or the floor beneath; electrical work; work in 
mines, quarries, open pits or cuts, ore-reduction works and smelters ; 
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the construction and repair of tunnels, subways and viaducts; and 
all work in places where steam, electricity, or any other mechanical 
power is used to operate machinery. Employers must inform em- 
ployees in such occupations, by rules, regulations or instructions, 
“as to the duties and restrictions of their employment”, to the 
end of protecting their safety. In case of accident not caused by 
the negligence of the employee the employer is liable in damages, 
the questions of contributory negligence and assumption of risk 
being left to the jury as questions of fact. Contracting out is not 
permitted. If the employer appeals from the decision of a lower 
court and the judgment for the employee is sustained, the em- 
ployer must not only pay the damages but must pay interest at the 
rate of twelve per cent per annum on the amount of the judgment 
from the date when the suit was first filed until the full amount is 
paid. Action must be begun within two years. (C. 89. In effect, 
May 24, 1912). 

Railroads are forbidden to establish, maintain, or assist relief as- 
sociations which require employees becoming members to enter into 
any contract or agreement, directly or indirectly, whereby they 
waive their right to damages in case of injury or death, and all 
such contracts are declared null and void. (C. 13. In effect, May 
2, 1912). Employees of corporations are forbidden to obtain or 
attempt to obtain damages by false statements as to the nature or 
extent of aninjury. Penalty for a corporation, from $100 to $5,000, 
and for an officer, agent, or employee, not exceeding $1,000, or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or both, for each offense. 
(C. 90, secs. 23, 76-79. In effect, May 28, 1912). 

Massachusetts—The provisions relating to notification of acci- 
dents before bringing actions for damages are modified so that, as 
in the case of claims before the industrial accident board, practically 
any form of written, signed communication giving the time, place, 
and cause of the injury or death is sufficient. (C. 251. In effect, 
March 14, 1912). The maximum amount which may be recovered 
in case of the death of an employee of a railroad corporation is 
raised from $5,000 to $10,000. (C. 354. In effect, May 1, 1912). 
Railroad companies are authorized to issue non-transferable passes 
to former employees who have been injured in their service. (C. 
488. In effect, April 13, 1912). 

Mississippi—The law providing that proof of injury is evidence 
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of want of care on the part of railroad companies is extended to 
all other companies which use engines, locomotives or cars propelled 
by steam, electricity, gas, gasoline or lever power and running on 
tracks, and the company is declared directly responsible. (C. 215. 
In effect, March 6, 1912). 

New Jersey.—Actions begun by an executor or administrator, as 
well as other actions resulting from injuries caused by neglect, 
default or wrongful act of a railroad company, must be brought 
within two years after the death of the injured person. (C. 175. 
In effect, March 27, 1912). 

Virgimia.—Railroad corporations, by an amendment to the liabil- 
ity act, are made liable in damages for injuries resulting from acts 
of a coemployee, not only on another but also on the same train, 
and on or about an engine, even if the party injured had the right 
to direct the services of the coemployee. The provisions of the 
act are restricted in their application so as not to conflict with any 
provisions of the constitution or laws of the United States. (C. 291. 
In effect, June 13, 1912). 


B. COMPENSATION ACTS AND AMENDMENTS." 


Arizona.—The Arizona law was enacted in obedience to a man- 
date of the constitution of that new state. The constitution re- 
quires, in substance, that the legislature enact a compulsory com- 
pensation law applicable to workmen engaged in manual or mechani- 
cal labor in especially hazardous employments, to compensate them 
for accidents arising out of and in course of the employment and 
due to a necessary or inherent risk thereof or to a failure of the 
employer to exercise due care or to comply with the laws; it leaves 
it optional with the employee, however, either to settle for such 
compensation or to retain his right to sue the employer as pro- 
vided by the constitution. The constitution further directs the 
legislature to enact an employers’ liability law for all cases in which 
death or injury is not caused by the negligence of the employee 
himself, and it further abrogates the fellow-servant doctrine and 
provides that the defenses of contributory negligence or of assump- 
tion of risk shall be left as questions of fact to the jury. It thus ap- 
pears that under the constitution the employer is exposed, at the 

For the criticism of the four new compensation acts the Association. for 
Labor Legislation is indebted to Prof. Ernst Freund of the Law College of 
the University of Chicago. 
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option of the employee, either to the liability to pay compensation 
or to an employers’ liability for damages of the severest type. On 
examining the act, however, we find that it provides, in section 14, 
that “if after the accident the employer or the workman shall refuse 
to make or accept compensation under this act, or to proceed under 
or rely upon the provisions hereof for relief, then the other may 
pursue his remedy or make his defense under any existing statutes, 
the state constitution, or the common law, except as herein pro- 
vided, as his rights may at the time exist”. This peculiar proviso 
seems to leave it as optional with the employer as with the employee 
to stand upon his common-law rights, and one wonders how such 
a law can be called a compulsory compensation law and how it can 
be accepted as a compliance with the constitution. Perhaps the 
supreme court of the state will find some way out of the difficulty. 
(Special Session, C. 14. In effect, June 8, 1912). 

California—tThe industrial accident board is directed to collect 
and compile statistics in regard to industrial accidents and their 
probable causes, and to investigate methods and devices for their 
prevention and the comparative merits and relative cost of the 
various forms of liability insurance and workmen’s compensation. 
Employers and liability insurance companies must furnish the board, 
on written request, with any information in their possession or 
under their control. But the board and its employees are forbidden 
to divulge any such information without written consent, under 
penalty of from $10 to $100, or imprisonment for not more than 
thirty days, or both; and no such information may be used, with- 
out written consent, in any action against an employer or a liability 
insurance company. The board is directed to report the results of 
its investigations during 1912 to the governor not later than Febru- 
ary I, 1913, and is authorized to publish, whenever and however it 
deems best, all the results of its investigations and any other infor- 
mation which it considers essential for full acquaintance with the 
purpose and operation of the law. Members of the board and ex- 
aminers appointed by it are empowered to enter places of business 
during reasonable business hours for the purpose of making these 
investigations. Maximum penalty for employers or companies, $10. 
Appropriation, from funds already appropriated for the board, 
$15,000. (C. 39. In effect, March 2, 1912). 

Maryland.—The act of Maryland may be disposed of in a few 
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words. It is almost a literal copy of the bill which was introduced 
in Illinois in 1907 but failed to become a law. The act is purely per- 
missive, making it lawful for employer and employee to agree upon 
a scheme of compensation, the details of which are laid down in the 
act, whereupon the employer becomes relieved of the common-law 
liability for injuries. A voluntary law of this type does not satisfy 
present-day demands. The experience of Massachusetts and New 
York, where such laws have been on the statute books for several 
years, goes to show that it may be expected to remain a dead letter. 
(C. 837. In effect, April 15, 1912). The law of I910 in regard to 
the miners’ and operators’ cooperative relief fund of Allegany and 
Garrett counties is amended so as to increase the tax upon oper- 
ators and employees in Garrett county from twenty-seven to 
thirty-eight cents a month, leaving the tax in Allegany county 
twenty-seven cents a month as before. (C. 445. In effect, April 
Oe1912) 

Massachusetts—The workmen’s compensation act of IQII is 
amended in many details. The provisions relating to injuries for 
which extra compensation must be paid are slightly changed. Em- 
ployers are given the right to defend claims for double compensation 
on account of their own misconduct and to demand examination of 
the injured person. Slight changes are made in the provisions in 
regard to the notification of injuries, the form of claims, the time 
limit for making claims, and the duties of arbitration committees. 
The sections relating to the review of claims and appeals are changed 
so as to allow appeals to the superior court of the county. Em- 
ployers who cease to be subscribers to the employees’ insurance as- 
sociation must notify their employees in writing or in print on or 
before the day on which their policies expire, and copies of such 
notices must be filed with the industrial accident board. The pro- 
visions in regard to insurance in private liability insurance com- 
panies are somewhat strengthened. The number of members of the 
industrial accident board is increased from three to five; and their 
terms of office are reduced from six to five years. The salaries of 
the members are also reduced. The fees of witnesses are regulated ; 
and the superior court is given power to enforce the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the examination of books and records. 
(Cs. 172 and 571. The sections which relate to the appointment and 
powers over witnesses of the industrial accident board are in effect, 
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May 10, 1912, and the other sections are in effect as in the original 
law, those relating to the employees’ insurance association on Janu- 
ary I, 1912, and the remainder on July 1, 1912). 

It is provided that the insurance commissioner may withdraw his 
approval, previously given, of premiums or rates of the employees’ 
insurance association or of an insurance company. (C. 666, In 
effect, May 28, 1912). 

Michigan and Rhode Island.—The acts of Michigan and Rhode 
Island are of the type with which the legislation of 1911 has made 
us familiar. They cover all employments with specified exceptions ; 
Michigan excepts household, domestic and farm labor, and Rhode 
Island excepts domestic and agricultural labor and all employers 
having not more. than five employees. Michigan includes the 
state and its subdivisions, and expressly extends protection to aliens ; 
Rhode Island confines the application of its law to employees re- 
ceiving not more than $1,800 a year. In view of existing and con- 
templated federal legislation the act of Michigan provides that it 
shall apply to employees and workmen in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for whom a rule of liability or method of compensation has 
been or may be established by Congress only to the extent that their 
mutual connection with intrastate work may and shall be clearly 
separable and distinguishable from interstate or foreign commerce. 
Both acts speak of injuries arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment, following the phraseology of the English law which has 
resulted in a judicial construction tending to limit the operation of 
the act to risks inherent in the nature of the business. In accord- 
ance with the prevailing custom, injuries resulting in disability last- 
ing less than two weeks do not entitle to compensation, and in case 
of other injuries compensation, unless—in Michigan—the disability 
continues for eight weeks or longer, is paid only from the fifteenth 
day, subject to the usual provisions, however, for the payment of 
medical and hospital expenses. 

The compensation is measured by the average earnings, being at 
the rate of one-half of the loss within a stated minimum and maxi- 
mum sum per week and being also limited by a maximum number 
of weeks and by a maximum aggregate figure. Both Rhode Island 
and Michigan fix the measure of disability for a number of specified 
injuries. The compensation is paid in periodical instalments with 
the possibility of commutation for a lump sum under the direction 
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of the competent authority (court or board). The employee is 
required to submit to medical examination, and the rate of com- 
pensation is liable to be revised from time to time. For the settle- 
ment of controversies Michigan provides, in case of failure to 
reach an agreement, a compulsory arbitration subject to review 
by an accident board which the act creates. The decision of that 
board is to be conclusive as to the facts and only questions of law 
can be carried to the supreme court. Rhode Island allows a petition. 
of equity to a court, with a summary hearing. Thus neither state 
deems it necessary to observe the guaranty of a jury trial. 

To insure payment of compensation by the employer Michigan 
adopts a plan for which no precise parallel can be found in any other 
act. At the time of accepting the law the employer is required to 
choose one of four methods: (1) if of sufficient financial ability, 
he may assume an individual liability ; (2) he may choose insurance 
with an employers’ liability company authorized to take risks in the 
state; (3) he may choose insurance in any employers’ insurance as- 
sociation organized under the laws of the state; (4) he may choose 
insurance in a state accident fund established upon petition of five 
or more employers employing an aggregate number of not less than 
three thousand employees and managed by the state insurance com- 
missioner somewhat upon the principle of the German employers’ 
insurance associations. It will be interesting to watch the operation 
of this phase of the Michigan law. 

Rhode Island permits the substitution, for the compensation pro- 
visions of the act, of voluntary alternative schemes subject to the 
approval of the superior court, upon condition that such schemes 
provide benefits as great as those provided by the act and that, if 
contributions are asked of employees, additional benefits shall be 
granted at least equivalent to these contributions. The scheme must 
also provide for final equitable distribution of such contributions. 
(Michigan: First Extra Session, 1912, No. 10. In effect, Septem- 
ber 1, 1912). (Rhode Island: C. 831. In effect, October 1, 1912). 

New Jersey.—Copies of orders made by judges upon matters that 
arise under the employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation act 
must be filed with the commissioner of labor. (C. 316. In effect, 
April 1, 1912). The prevailing party in actions under the em- 
ployers’ liability act is entitled to costs, and the amount and method 
of obtaining such costs are regulated. (C. 356. In effect, April 
I, IQI2). 
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New York.—An amendment to the constitution allowing the pas- 
sage of a compensation act is proposed by concurrent resolution and 
is to be referred to the next legislature in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the constitution relative to amendments. The resolution 
reads as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this constitution shall be construed to limit the 
power of the legislature to enact laws for the protection of the lives, health, 
or safety of employees; or for the payment, either by employers, or by 
employers and employees or otherwise, either directly or through a state 
or other system of insurance or otherwise, of compensation for injuries to 
employees or for death of employees resulting from such injuries without 
regard to fault as a cause thereof, except where the injury is occasioned by 
the wilful intention of the injured employee to bring about the injury or 
death of himself or of another, or where the injury results solely from the 
intoxication of the injured employee while on duty; or for the adjustment, 
determination and settlement, with or without trial by jury, of issues which 
may arise under such legislation; or to provide that the right of such com- 
pensation, and the remedy therefor shall be exclusive of all other rights and 
remedies for injuries to employees or for death resulting from such in- 
juries; or to provide that the amount of such compensation for death shall 
not exceed a fixed or determinable sum; provided that all moneys paid by 
an employer to his employees or their legal representatives, by reason of 
the enactment of any of the laws herein authorized, shall be held to be a 
proper charge in the cost of operating the business of the employer.” (C. 
R., p. 1382). 

The charter of Greater New York is amended to allow a day 
laborer who has been injured in the performance of his duties a 
leave of absence with pay during disability. The leave may not be 
for more than thirty days except with the consent of the mayor and 
the comptroller. (C. 353. In effect, April 15, 1912). 

Rhode Island——See under Michigan, p. 472. 

United States.—The provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
act of 1908 are extended to artisans, laborers, and other employees 
who are engaged in hazardous work under the Bureau of Mines and 
the Forestry Service (C. 57. In effect, March 11, 1912), or in the 
Lighthouse Service (C. 255. In effect, July 27, 1912). The Presi- 
dent is authorized to provide a new method for the determination 
and adjustment of personal injury claims made by employees of the 
Panama Canal or of the Panama Railroad, and to prescribe a 
schedule of compensation for injuries to such employees. Claims 
must be paid out of funds hereafter appropriated for that purpose 
or out of the funds of the Panama Railroad Company, when that 
company is responsible for the injury. (C. 390. In effect, August 
24, 1912). 
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C. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Illinois.—The law regulating mutual insurance companies for the 
purpose of furnishing insurance against loss from accidents to 
employees is amended, and it is provided that no insurance business 
of this kind may be transacted by other than a legally incorporated 
company, except by permission of the insurance superintendent. It 
is no longer necessary that the members of such mutual insurance 
companies shall be engaged in the same class of manufacturing or 
mining. (Second Special Session, H. B. 22, p. 48. In effect, July 
I, I9I2). 

Massachusetis—Mutual insurance companies which were trans- 
acting employers’ liability business before April 6, 1911, if author- 
ized by a two-thirds vote of the policy holders present at a meeting 
called for the purpose, may exercise the same rights and powers as 
companies organized under the act of 1911. (C. 311. In effect, 
March 22, 1912). 

Michigan.—The formation of mutual insurance companies by em- 
ployers who have elected to come under the employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation law is authorized, subject to the ap- 
proval of the industrial accident board. The board may, in its 
discretion, limit the membership of a company to employers engaged 
in industries of the same general character or in which the risks 
are similar in nature and extent. The formation and management 
of such companies is regulated in detail, and it is specially provided 
that the board of direction of a company may make and enforce 
reasonable rules and regulations for the prevention of injuries on 
the premises of its members. Members who neglect to provide 
suitable safety appliances as provided by law or as required by the 
board of directors may be expelled, but they have the right of 
appeal to the industrial accident board. (First Extra Session, 1912, 
Nort2,.1in effect, June 18, 1912). 

Virginia.—An act providing for a reserve for outstanding liability 
losses of employers’ liability insurance companies requires such 
companies to include in their annual statements detailed information 
in regard to premiums, payments on account of injuries, number of 
suits being defended, and half a dozen other items calculated to 
show the results of their experience in the business. (C. 65. In 
effect, June 13, 1912). 


HOURS OF LABOR 
A. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT. 


Congress has established the eight-hour day for contract work 
done for the United States (with certain exceptions) and for letter 
carriers and post-office clerks in the larger cities. Though this 
legislation does not apply to work on the Panama Canal, the law, 
together with the Arizona eight-hour act and the Massachusetts 
law providing Saturday half holidays in summer for certain public 
employees, means a distinct advance in the fight for recognition of 
the right to leisure. 

Arizona.—Eight hours constitute a lawful day’s work for all 
laborers, mechanics and other persons employed by the state or any 
of its political subdivisions, except in cases of extraordinary emer- 
gency in time of war, or when longer hours are necessary for the 
protection of property or human life. In such cases payment shall 
be on the basis of eight hours as a day’s work. The act applies to 
all contract work for the state or its political subdivisions, as well 
as to direct employees, and no contractor may “require or permit” 
laborers to work more than eight hours. Existing contracts are 
exempt. Penalty, from $50 to $1,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or both. (C. 78. In effect, May 18, 1912). 

Massachusetts —Weekly half holidays during June, July, August, 
and September must be given without loss of pay to laborers and 
mechanics in the permanent service of the metropolitan water and 
sewerage board and the metropolitan park commission (with certain 
exceptions). If practicable, the half holiday must be on Saturday. 
But if the public service requires, enough days off duty may be 
given at any time during the year to equal in time these weekly 
half holidays. (C. 528. In effect, April 22, 1912). 

United States——An eight-hour provision must be inserted in all 
contracts which involve the employment of labor made by or on be- 
half of the United States, any territory or the District of Columbia. 
Laborers and mechanics, whether in the employ of a contractor or 
a sub-contractor, may not be “required or permitted” to work over 
eight hours in a calendar day. Penalty, $5 for each laborer or 
mechanic and for every calendar day. It is specifically provided that 
the act shall not apply to contracts for transportation by land or 
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water, or for the transmission of intelligence, or for the purchase of 
supplies, or for materials and articles that can usually be bought in 
open market, except armor and armor plate, or to the construction 
or repair of levees or other works necessary for protection against 
floods and overflows. Under certain extraordinary conditions and 
in certain emergencies the President may declare a violation of the 
eight-hour clause in a contract to have been excusable, and in such 
cases no penalties may be imposed. In time of war or when war 
is imminent, the President, by executive order, may waive the pro- 
visions of the act as to any specific contract, and he may waive them 
as to any Panama Canal contract until January 1, 1915. (C. 174. 
In effect, January 1, 1913). 

An eight-hour day is provided for letter carriers in the city de- 
livery service and for clerks in first and second class post offices. 
The eight hours of service may not extend over a longer period than 
ten consecutive hours. In cases of emergency longer hours are 
allowed, but extra compensation, in proportion to salaries, must be 
paid. For all Sunday work compensatory time must be allowed 
within the next week. Post offices of the first and second classes, 
however, are no longer open on Sunday for delivering mail to the 
general public, except special delivery letters. (C. 389. The Sunday 
closing section is in effect, August 24, 1912, and the eight-hour sec- 
tion, March 4, 1913). The appropriation for the armament of 
fortifications may not be used to purchase goods from any person, 
firm, or corporation which has not established an eight-hour work- 
day. (C. 157. In effect, July 6, 1912). The naval appropriation 
act specifically provides that the eight-hour law shall apply to all 
contracts which it authorizes. (C. 335. In effect, August 22, 1912). 


B,. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT. 


Five states, Arizona, New Jersey, New Mexico, Massachusetts, 
and Mississippi, enacted during 1912 laws regulating the hours of 
labor of men in private employments. Arizona passed an eight- 
hour law for mines and smelters and similar establishments. New 
Jersey, in revising her legislation relating to bakeries, limited the 
hours of all employees to ten a day and sixty a week, but provided 
that if any part of the act was overthrown in the courts it should not 
affect other parts. Massachusetts strengthened and extended pre- 
vious legislation concerning the hours of work of conductors and 
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motormen; New Mexico regulated the hours of railroad employees ; 
and Mississippi passed a sweeping ten-hour law. 

Arizona.—The following occupations are declared to be injurious 
to health and dangerous to life and limb, and the hours of labor in 
them are therefore limited to eight a day, including the time going 
from and returning to the surface: employment in underground 
mines, underground workings (the eight-hour day in underground 
mines and workings has been on the statute books since 1903), open- 
cut workings, open-pit workings, in the operation of smelters, re- 
duction works, stamp mills, concentrating mills, chlorination pro- 
cesses, cyanide processes, cement works, rolling mills, rod mills, 
coke ovens and blast furnaces. It is provided that in case of emer- 
gency where life or property is in imminent danger, the period 
may be prolonged. Penalty for anyone who as a superior officer 
shall “command, persuade or allow” a violation, from $250 to 
$500, or imprisonment for from three to six months. The jury 
decides whether the punishment shall be by fine or imprisonment. 
(C. 28. In effect, May 11, 1912). An amendment passed at the 
special session adds a proviso allowing a change of shifts once in 
two weeks. (Special Session, C. 26. In effect, June 15, 1912). 
On the same ground an eight-hour day is provided for employees 
of electric light and power plants. Maximum penalty, $100. Each 
day’s violation is a separate offense. (C. 50. In effect, August 16, 
1912). (See also “Administration of Labor Laws”, p. 446). 

Massachusetts —The law regulating the hours of work of con- 
ductors and motormen is extended to include trainmen; the clause 
limiting the act to employees of street railway companies is omitted; 
and it is provided that a day’s work “shall be arranged by the 
employer upon the basis of nine hours’ platform work”, instead 
of “shall not exceed ten hours”. But in case the schedule cannot 
be arranged to furnish a day’s work of approximately nine hours 
it may be arranged for not to exceed nine and a half hours, the 
platform time above nine hours to be paid for as overtime. The 
work of men on regular cars must as before be arranged to be 
performed within twelve hours, but the work of extra men, with 
their consent, may be arranged in early and late shifts, provided 
that there be not less than eight hours between the end of one 
day’s work and the beginning of the next, within which they may 
not be “required” to perform any work except in case of emer- 
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gency. It is specifically provided that on Sundays, as well as on 
legal holidays, and also in case of any emergency, instead of merely 
“accident or unavoidable delay”, extra labor may be performed for 
extra compensation. Such extra labor may also be performed for 
extra compensation “at any time at the request of the employee.” 
Moreover, the act does not affect any written contract existing at 
the time of its passage. Threats of loss of employment or of ob- 
structing or preventing the obtaining of employment are declared 
to be “requiring” within the meaning of the act. Penalty, from 
$100 to $500 for each offense. (C. 533. In effect, January 1, 
1913). 

Mississippi.—tit is declared unlawful for persons, firms or cor- 
porations engaged in manufacturing or repairing “to work their 
employees more than ten hours per day except in cases of emer- 
gency, or where public necessity requires.” Penalty, from $10 to 
$50 for each day’s violation. (C. 157. In effect, July 12, 1912). 

New Jersey.—Sixty hours a week and ten a day, unless for the 
purpose of making shorter hours on the last day of the week, are 
all that any employee may be “required, permitted, or suffered” to 
work, except in cases of emergency, in establishments where bis- 
cuits, pies, bread, crackers, cakes, macaroni and other foodstuffs, 
confectionery, candy, ice cream, or frozen sweets are made for 
sale. In cases of emergency, employees may be permitted to work 
not more than two additional hours, for which they must be paid 
at the same rate as for their sixty-hour week. No employee may 
be discharged for having made a truthful statement as a witness in 
a court or to the commissioner of labor, his assistant, or an in- 
spector in pursuance of this act. It is specially provided that if any 
section or provision of the act shall be questioned and held un- 
constitutional, the decision shall not affect any other section or 
provision. (C. 127. In effect, March 21, 1912). 

New Mexico—Employees engaged in or connected with the 
movement of any rolling stock, engine or train, must not be required 
or permitted to remain on duty more than sixteen consecutive 
hours; after sixteen hours continuously on duty they must not be 
required or permitted again to go on duty until they have had at 
least ten consecutive hours off; and after sixteen hours on duty in 
the aggregate in any twenty-four hour period they must not be 
required or permitted to go on duty again until they have had at 
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least eight consecutive hours off. But the provisions of the act 
do not apply in cases of casualty or unavoidable accident, or where 
delay is due to unknown or unforeseen causes, or to the time neces- 
sary to take passenger trains and freight trains loaded with live 
stock or perishable freight to the nearest division point, or to em- 
ployees of sleeping car companies or crews of wrecking or relief 
trains. Maximum penalty for each violation, $500. (G02 .00 te 
effect, September 6, 1912). (See also “Administration of Labor 
Laws”, p. 451). 


IMMIGRATION 


In Arizona, in conformity with a mandate of the constitution, 
aliens are excluded from public employment. New York, on the 
other hand, has made provision for the instruction of immigrants 
and has strengthened the law relating to immigrant lodging places. 

Arizona.—Aliens who have not become or declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens of the United States may not be employed 
by the state, by the counties, or by municipalities. This does not 
apply to prison labor. (C. 78. In effect, May 18, 1912). The 
same clause, with an addition applying it to contractors, is con- 
tained in the act relating to the construction and maintenance of 
state roads and bridges. (C. 68, sec. 10. In effect, May 18, 1912). 
(Special Session, C. 66, sec. 9. In effect, June 20, 1912). 

New York.—The commissioner of labor is authorized to cooper- 
ate with the commissioner of education and other school officers to 
ascertain the necessity for and the extent to which instruction 
should be imparted to aliens within the state, to devise methods for 
the proper instruction of aliens, not only in the English language 
but in other subjects, and to establish and supervise classes for 
aliens. The provisions in regard to the licensing and regulation of 
immigrant lodging places now apply to all such places, except those 
maintained by charitable associations or religious societies, and not 
merely to places where “principally” immigrants or emigrants “are 
received, lodged, boarded or harbored”. Applicants for renewal 
of licenses must make sworn statements, in whatever form the 
commissioner of labor shall prescribe, of the maximum number of 
boarders and lodgers received during the preceding year. (C. 543. 
In effect, April 19, 1912). The requirement that a bond shall be 
furnished by an applicant for a license to keep an immigrant lodg- 
ing place is no longer arbitrary but is “in the discretion of the 
commissioner of labor.” .(C. 337.-In effect, April 15, 1912). 
Penalty for violation of the law relating to the bureau of industries 
-and immigration, from $20 to $50 for the first offense; from $50 to 
$250, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or both, for a 
second offense; and not less than $250, or imprisonment for not 
more than sixty days, or both, for a third offense. (C. 383. In 
effect, April 15, 1912), (See also “Administration of Labor Laws”, 


Pp. 452). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


These laws relate to the protection of working men in their em- 
ployment and to rewards for suggested improvements in methods. 
Arizona and Massachusetts acts protect members of the militia from 
being deprived of employment on account of such membership, and 
the Minnesota corrupt practices act forbids employers to exercise 
political influence over their employees by reason of their power 
to discharge or to reduce wages. Two federal acts provide rewards 
for inventions or suggested economies in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and in the Post-Office Service. 

Arizona.—Managers, agents, foremen and other employees who 
hire laborers are forbidden to demand or receive, directly or in- 
directly, any fee, commission, or gratuity as the price or condition 
of employing or continuing in employment a workman or laborer. 
Penalty, from $50 to $300, or imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or both. (C. 18. In effect, May 8, 1912). Any person 
who wilfully deprives a member of the national guard of his em- 
ployment, or prevents or obstructs in any way his employment be- 
cause of such membership, or who dissuades anyone from enlisting 
by threat of injury in respect of his employment, is liable to a fine 
of from $10 to $100, or imprisonment for from ten to sixty days, 
or both. (C. 85, sec. 134. In effect, May 24, 1912). 

Massachusetts—Anyone who wilfully deprives a member of 
the militia or naval reserve of his employment, or denies him em- 
ployment, or prevents his being employed by another, or obstructs 
or annoys him or his employer in respect of his trade or employ- 
ment because of such membership or because of his necessary 
absence from business in performance of his duty as such member, 
and anyone who dissuades a person from enlisting in the militia 
or naval reserve by threat of injury to him in his employment, is 
liable to a fine of not more than $500, or imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or both. (C. 358. In effect, April 1, 1912). The 
minimum fine for an agent or officer who receives a commission or 
bonus from a clerk or laborer whom he is authorized to hire for 
an employer is increased from $10 to $25, and the possible term 
of imprisonment is increased from one to three years. District 


attorneys are directed to prosecute violations of the act. (C. 495. 
In effect, May 16, 1912). 
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Minnesota.—The corrupt practices act provides that employers 
hi >+ sive or have distributed to their employees any printed or 
iatter containing any threat, and that they shall not make, 
verbally or otherwise, any threat, that in case a particular ticket, 
polices! party, organization or candidate is elected or measure 
york in their establishments will cease, in whole or in 
part, or that salaries or wages will be reduced. They are also for- 
bidden to make any other threat, “expressed or implied, intended or 
calculated to influence the political opinion or actions of workmen 
or employees”. Penalty, $25 to $1,000, or imprisonment in the 
county jail for from one month to a year, or imprisonment in 
the state prison for from one to three years, or both. (Special 
Session, June, 1912, C. 3, secs. 23 and 41. In effect, June 20, 1912). 
New Mexico—Employees may have two hours time from their 
employment on election day in which to vote, without being liable 
fo any penalty, the hours to be specified by the employer. Em- 
‘oyers are forbidden to attempt in any manner to control the votes 
of employees by offering rewards, threatening discharge, or other- 
wise intimidating them. Penalty, from $50 to $100. (C. 15. In 
ettect, September 6, 1912). The corrupt practices act also forbids 
employers and the agents of employers directly or indirectly to dis- 
charge or threaten to discharge an employee on account of his 
political opinions or to influence the vote of an employee by thé 
power of discharge or “by any corrupt and unlawful means”. 
Penalty, from $100 to $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
six months, or both. A special section applies to corporations, 
which are liable to a penalty of from $100 to $1,000, with an ad- 
ditional penalty for anyone by or through whom the act is commit- 
ted of not more than $100, or imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or both. (C. 63, secs. 2 and 3. In effect, September 6, 
1912). Railroad employees may vote elsewhere than in the pre- 
cinct in which they are registered when necessarily absent from 
that precinct on account of the duties of their occupation. They 
must present certificates of registration, and other rules are laid 
down for voting in such cases. (C. 73. In effect, September 6, 
1912). 
United States—The Secretary of War is authorized to offer 
periodically at selected establishments of the Ordnance Department 
cash rewards for the most valuable suggestion for improvements or 
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economies in manufacturing processes or plants, submitted by em- 
ployees within the period. The total amount paid must not exceed 
$1,000 a month; it must be given for suggestions that will clearly 
effect economy, increase efficiency, or improve quality; the sums 
awarded must be in addition to the usual compensation of em- 
ployees; and no employee may be paid a reward until he has exe- 
cuted an agreement that the use by the United States of his sug- 
gestion shall not form the basis of any further claim and that no 
application for patent has been made for the invention. (C. 236. 
In effect, July 17, 1912). The Postmaster General is authorized to 
pay rewards to employees whose inventions are adopted for use in 
the postal service. (C. 389. In effect, August 24, 1912). 


Fe 


PENSIONS, OLD AGE 


The movement for old age pensions for employees of private in- 
dustries made little progress during the year, though a joint resolu- 
tion of the Maryland legislature urged the appointment of a federal 
commission to investigate the subject. The Massachusetts and New 
Jersey retirement systems for public employees were extended, but 
no new states enacted legislation of this character. 

Maryland.—A joint resolution urges the appointment of a federal 
commission to investigate the subject of old age pensions and re- 
port to Congress. (J. R. 13). 

Massachusetts —The act of 1911 establishing a retirement system 
for employees of the commonwealth is amended in many important 
details. (C. 363. In effect, April 2, 1912). A new law authorizes 
cities and towns, other than Boston, to retire and pension laborers. 
Those cities and towns which accept the act may, on request, retire 
and pension laborers who have been in their employ for not less 
than twenty-five years, have attained the age of sixty and have 
become physically or mentally incapacitated for labor, and also 
laborers who have been in their employ for not less than fifteen 
years and have become physically or mentally incapacitated for 
labor by reason of injuries received in the performance of their 
duties. They must retire and pension laborers who have been in 
their employ for twenty-five years and have attained the age of 
sixty-five. The act must be submitted to the voters of each city 
and town in the commonwealth except Boston at the next annual 
state election. (C. 503. In effect, April 16, 1912). 

New .Jersey.—The pension plan is extended to employees of 
penal institutions and reformatories who have been employed, with 
good records, for twenty years or more and who are incapacitated 
properly to perform their duties. The pension paid is equal to 
one-half the salary at the time of retirement, but may not be less 
than $50 per month. (C. 323. In effect, April 1, 1912). 


PRISON LABOR 


The tendency toward the state-use system continued in 1912 as in 
1911. Virginia, however, provided for the employment of a certain 
number of convicts in quarrying and grinding limestone and oyster 
shells for private sale under certain restrictions. New Jersey 
authorized the appointment of a convict labor commission to form- 
ulate plans for using prison labor in ways which will not bring it 
into competition with free labor. 

Kentucky.—It is provided that an act amending the constitution 
so as to allow the employment of convict labor upon public roads 
and bridges, shall be submitted to the voters. (C. 33). 

Maryland.—Prisoners in the county jail of Garrett county, whose 
term of commitment does not exceed one year, may be sentenced 
to hard labor on the roads of that county, under the direction of 
town or county commissioners, but their hours of labor may not 
exceed ten a day. (C. 597. In effect, April 11, 1912). 

Massachusetts—The prison commissioners are directed to cause 
articles and materials used by offices and departments (as well as 
by public institutions) of cities and towns (as well as of counties 
and of the commonwealth) to be produced by prison labor. (C. 
565. In effect, June 5, 1912). 

Mississippi.—Convicts on penitentiary farms in four counties, 
who are over eighteen and under fifty years of age, may be re- 
quired to work fifteen days annually on certain county roads. (C. 
146. In effect, March 16, 1912). 

New Jersey—The appointment is authorized of a convict labor 
commission to formulate a comprehensive plan for the use of “the 
labor of all convicts, physically able, on the public roads, in public 
parks, in forestry and in such other ways to the public benefit, not 
in competition with free labor’. The commission is non-partisan 
and consists of eight members, two of whom are trade-union rep- 
resentatives. (J. R. 5. In effect, March 28, 1912). By making 
application to the prison labor commission, counties may have 
prisoners assigned to work upon roads. (C. 223. In effect, March 
28, 1912). The act of 1911 relating to prison labor is amended in 
several minor details. (C. 139. In effect, July 4, 1912). (C. 402. 
In effect, April 16, 1912). 

New Mexico.—Convicts who are working as mechanics, acting 
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as foremen or trusties, and others who work outside of the walls 
of the penitentiary are allowed ten days additional “good time” per 
month while engaged in such labor. (C. 53. In effect, September 
6, 1912). 

New York.—Convict labor may be employed by the conservation 
commission in propagating trees and in field planting. (C. 444, 
sec. 62. “In effect, April 16, 1912). 

Virgima.—A “convict lime board” is formed to put convicts to 
work in quarrying and grinding limestone and oyster shells. The 
board may acquire suitable lands, machinery, etc., and may dispose 
of the ground limestone and shells and of the by-products, the for- 
mer at cost, including the maintenance and care of the prisoners, 
interest on the investment and depreciation of the machinery, and 
the latter for “a fair price”. Cash must be paid; no sale may be 
made to any person except for his own use; and not more than one 
carload of ground limestone and shells may be sold to a single 
purchaser in any one year if there are other applicants. Appro- 
priation, $30,000. (C. 295. In effect, June 13, 1912). 


TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE DISPUTES 


The fight of the United States post-office employees for the 
right to organize without being in danger of demotion or dismissal 
from the service resulted in a half victory by which organization 
is permitted but affiliation with the American Federation of Labor 
or any other central trade union is practically forbidden. “Black- 
listing” is forbidden in Arizona and in New Mexico. 

Arizona.—Soliciting, giving out, or taking part in the exchanging 
of a labor “black list” is prohibited. The term “black list” is care- 
fully defined and is made to include any name or list of names, not 
only written or printed but even spoken, provided it is given in 
pursuance of an agreement that the receiver shall discharge or 
refuse to employ the persons designated. Penalty, liability in puni- 
tive damages to the person injured, and a fine of from $50 to $250, 
or imprisonment for from ten to sixty days, or both. (C. 61. In 
effect, May 17, 1912). 

Massachusetts—Under a former law an employer was obliged, 
during the continuance of a strike, lockout, or other labor trouble 
in his establishment, to state in all advertisements for employees to 
fill the places of strikers that such labor disturbance existed. Under 
the new law these provisions cease to be operative after the state 
board of conciliation and arbitration has determined that the busi- 
ness of the employer is being carried on in the normal and usual 
manner and to the normal and usual extent. The board, on ap- 
plication of the employer, must determine this question as soon as 
possible. (C. 545. In effect, April 27, 1912). 

Mississippt.—tt is resolved by a concurrent resolution to appoint 
a committee to investigate the strike and look into the advisability 
of keeping the state militia at McComb City and Water Valley. 
(C. 443. Passed the Senate, January 9, and the House, January 
10, 1912). The leaders of both sides in the strike at McComb City 
and Water Valley are memorialized by a concurrent resolution to 
settle their difficulties by arbitration. (C. 435. Passed the House, 
January 23, and the Senate, February 15, 1912). Another con- 
current resolution expresses sympathy for the striking employees 
of the Illinois Central Railroad so long as they obey the law and 
commit no acts of violence, and expresses the hope that organized 
capital may be compelled by public opinion to recognize organized 
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labor. (C. 436. Passed the House, February 8, and the Senate, 
February 12, 1912). 

New Mexico—Employers are forbidden, after having discharged 
an employee, “to prevent or attempt to prevent by word, sign or 
writing of any kind” the discharged employee from obtaining other 
employment. Employers, however, may give the true reasons, 
either in writing or otherwise, for the discharge of an employee. 
Penalty, from $100 to $1,000, liability in damages to the party in- 
jured, and liability for a reasonable attorney’s fee. (C. 33. In 
effect, September 6, 1912). 

United States—The post-office appropriation act provides that 
membership in an organization of postal employees having for its 
object improvements in the condition of labor of its members, in- 
cluding hours, wages, and leave of absence, shall not be a cause 
for reduction in rank or removal from the postal service; provided 
the organization is “not affiliated with any outside organization im- 
posing an obligation or duty upon them to engage in any strike, or 
proposing to assist them in any strike, against the United States”. 
It is also provided that postal employees may not be penalized for 
presenting their grievances to members of Congress, and that the 
right “of persons employed in the civil service of the United States”, 
to petition Congress or any member of Congress or to furnish in- 
formation to Congress “shall not be denied or interfered with”. 
This act also provides that the periodical publications of trades’ 
unions may be admitted to the mails as second-class matter. (C. 
389. In effect, August 24, 1912). 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Laws relating to private employment agencies were enacted or 
amended in Mississippi and New York, and South Carolina passed 
a law requiring employers to give their employees advance notice 
of shutdowns. 

Mississippi—Emigrant or employment agents who solicit labor- 
ers to go beyond the limits of the state must pay an annual license 
of $500. Penalty for doing business without such a license, from 
$500 to $5,000, or imprisonment for from one to six months. (C. 
94. In effect, March 11, 1912). 

New York.—The law in regard to the licensing of employment 
agencies is amended to provide that, when a license has been re- 
voked, the mayor or commissioner of licenses may issue another 
license to the same person after the expiration of three years. For- 
merly a person whose license had been revoked could never obtain 
another. (C. 261. In effect, April 11, 1912). 

South Carolina.—Employers who require notice of quitting work 
must, in turn, notify their employees of shutdowns by posting in 
every room a printed notice stating the date of beginning the shut- 
down and its approximate length. These notices must be posted 
at least two weeks before the shutdown, or for the same time that 
is required of employees before quitting. Shutdowns caused by 
some unforeseen accident to machinery, “or by some act of God or 
of the public enemy”, are excepted. Maximum penalty, $5,000. 
In addition to the penalty, employers are liable to each one of their 
employees for damages suffered by the failure to give notice. (No. 
424. In effect, February 23, 1912). 


WAGES 


The New Jersey act reducing the amount of court fees in suits for 
wages when the amount demanded is less than $20 was one of the 
important laws enacted during the year. The assignment of wages 
was regulated in Kentucky; and mechanics’ lien laws were 
amended in that state, in Mississippi, and in New Jersey. The 
latter state also appointed a commission to revise the mechanics’ 
lien laws. Payments in lawful money were required once a month 
in Mississippi and twice a month in most employments in Virginia. 
In Arizona companies and corporations were required to pay bi- 
monthly, and obtaining labor under false pretenses was forbidden. 
In a number of states the wages of public employees were increased.? 


A. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT, 


Arigona.—Wages paid laborers, workmen, and mechanics em- 
ployed by the state or any of its political subdivisions, or employed 
by contractors or subcontractors on work for the state, may not 
be less than the current rate of per diem wages in the locality 
where the work is performed. But the act does not apply to exist- 
ing contracts. Penalty, from $50 to $1,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or both. (C. 78. In effect, May 18, 
1912). All departments and institutions of the state, county and 
municipal corporations, and all contractors working for the state, 
or any of its divisions, must designate regular pay days not more 
than sixteen days apart, and must post notices of such pay days ia 
at least two conspicuous places where they can be seen by em- 
ployees as they go to and from their work. Payments must be 
made in lawful money or negotiable bank checks payable on de- 
mand, and must be in full, except that wages for not more than 
five days’ labor may be withheld. Penalty, from $50 to $500 for 
each offense. (Special Session, C. 10. In effect, June 8, 1912). 


Bo PRIVATE EM PLOYMENGA, 


Arizona.—Companies and corporations doing business in the state 
must designate regular pay days not more than sixteen days apart, 
instead of monthly as before, and must post notices of such pay 


* Mere increases in the wages of groups of public employees are not here 
given. 
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days in at least two conspicuous places where they can be seen by 
employees as they go to and from their work. Payments must be 
made in lawful money or negotiable bank checks payable on de- 
mand, and must be in full, except that wages for not more than 
five days’ labor may be withheld. Penalty, from $50 to $500 for 
each offense. (Special Session, C. 10. In effect, June 8, 1912). 
Anyone who employs labor for wages without having sufficient 
assets in the state to cover the amount of wages for two weeks, and 
who pretends to have such assets and then fails to pay for five days 
after the wages are due, is declared guilty of obtaining labor under 
false pretenses. Penalty, imprisonment for not more than a year, 
or a fine of not more than three times the amount of the wages 
due. In such a case the plaintiff may recover not only costs but 
reasonable compensation for time lost and an attorney’s fee. 
(Special Session, C. 16. In effect, June 11, 1912). The section 
of the mechanics’ lien law relating to liens on mines is amended. 
(C. 66. In effect, August 16, 1912). 

Kentucky.—Only a fixed and definite part of future wages, to 
be earned during a period not exceeding ninety days, may be as- 
signed for the payment of sums less than $200. Such assignments 
are not valid unless the instrument is in writing, signed by the 
assignor, and containing the dates of signature and of delivery of 
the money; the exact amount of the consideration, of the interest, 
and of all other fees to be paid; the date of maturity or of pay- 
ment of each instalment; and the name and address of the assignee 
or assignees and, in case the assignee be a non-resident, of some 
person in the state upon whom process may be served in the event 
of litigation. The instrument is valid against an employer only if 
it contains his signature or if notice of the assignment has been 
given him within three days after it has been made, and it is valid 
against a wage-earner only if a true and complete copy has been de- 
livered to him at or before the time of payment of the consider- 
ation. No instrument is valid if this copy has been thereafter 
taken from him, or mutilated, altered or destroyed, either with or 
without his consent, by the assignee or his agent. If a wage-earner 
demands it the assignee must furnish him, on payment of ten cents, 
with another exact copy of the instrument, any false statement on 
which makes the original invalid. The time and amount of all 
payments must be indorsed on the wage-earner’s copy and on the 
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original, and failure to do so invalidates the instrument. National 
banks, state banks, and trust companies are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the act. (C. 126. In effect, June 10, 1912). The 
mechanics’ lien law is amended so that persons who have con- 
tracted directly with the owner or his agent come under the act 
without giving any notification, and so that persons who have not 
contracted directly may come under the act by notifying the agent 
or owner of their intention to hold the property liable, within 
thirty-five days, instead of immediately as before, after the last 
labor has been furnished. (C. 115. In effect, June 10, 1912). 

Maryland.—Employers of farm labor in Anne Arundel county 
are given the right to eject, on specified notice in writing, em- 
ployees who leave their employ or are discharged, from dwelling 
houses occupied as part of their compensation. (C. 682. In effect, 
April 8, 1912). 

Massachusetts—(See “Child Labor’, p. 461 and “Woman’s 
Work”, p. 497). 

Mississippi—Manufacturers must pay their employees in money 
at least once a month, but they may hold back fifteen days’ wages 
earned immediately before the regular pay day. An employee who 
brings suit successfully under this act may also recover a reasonable 
aitorney's fee, ~(C. 141.° In effect; March 11,1912). The me- 
chanics’ lien law is amended so as to make it more effective. (C. 
232. in éfféct, March 16, 1912). 

New Jersey—tIn suits for wages or personal services, if the 
amount demanded is less than $20, and if the party makes affi- 
davit that he is unable to pay the ordinary costs, the clerks and 
sergeants-at-arms of district courts must give their services with- 
out the payment of any costs and the judge in such cases may 
order that no costs shall be taxed. The amount of judgments ob- 
tained under this act must be paid into court and the clerk must 
deduct the costs before paying the amount to the plaintiff. (C. 202. 
In effect, March 28, 1912). The title of the act relating to the 
assignment of wages and salaries is changed. (C. 394. In effect, 
April 15, 1912). 

The appointment of a commission of four to revise and codify 
the mechanics’ lien laws is authorized. (C. 321. In effect, April 
I, 1912). The provisions of the mechanics’ lien law relating to the 
filing of claims and the discharge of lands and buildings from liens 
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are amended. (C. 265. In effect, July 4, 1912). (C.294. In effect, 
July 4, 1912). 

Virginia.—The law providing for the payment of wages at regu- 
lar intervals and in lawful money is extended to include railroad 
shops as well as mining and manufacturing industries. Payments, 
except in mining, excelsior mills and saw mills, in which employees 
may be paid monthly as before, must be made twice a month. (C. 
106; “Inveffect, 7) unerr 31012): 


WOMAN'S WORK 


A notable achievement of 1912 in labor legislation was the mini- 
mum wage law of Massachusetts, the first experiment of the kind 
in the United States. Though the original bill advocated by the 
commission on minimum wage boards was decidedly weakened by 
amendments before passage, though no method except the force of 
public opinion was provided by which employers may be forced to 
pay the minimum wage, and though the wage determined upon is 
itself subject to judicial review, the act is of great importance as the 
first step in the direction of legislative control of wages, as well as 
of hours in private employments. 

Progress was also made in several states in the limitation of 
hours of labor for women. The eight-hour laws of California and 
Washington, enacted in I91I, were both sustained by the supreme 
courts of those states. The Illinois supreme court also sustained the 
1911 law extending the operation of the ten-hour law to additional 
industries, including hotels. New York followed the example set 
by Massachusetts last year and prohibited the employment of 
women within four weeks after childbirth, and Massachusetts re- 
quired seats for women, whenever the work can be performed 
properly in a sitting position, while at work as well as when not 
actively employed. 

Arizona.—Women may not be “employed, permitted, or suffered 
to work” in any occupation which requires them to remain stand- 
ing constantly, or in or about any mine, quarry, or coal breaker. 
In all establishments in which a minimum age for child labor is 
established (see p. 456) at least two accessible seats must be pro- 
vided for every three women employees, and women must be al- 
lowed to use these seats when they are not actively at work. Penalty 
for failure to provide seats, from $10 to $50. (C. 32. In effect, 
May 13, 1912). 

Kentucky.—Females under twenty-one may not be “employed or 
permitted or suffered to work” in any gainful occupation, except 
domestic service and nursing, more than ten hours a day and sixty 
a week; and females of any age may not work more than that time 
in laundries, bakeries, factories, workshops, stores, hotels, restau- 
rants, telephone exchanges, telegraph offices, mercantile, manufac- 
turing or mechanical establishments. In this list of industries em- 
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ployers must keep time books showing the hours of employment of 
each woman; these books must be open to inspection by the state 
labor inspector and his assistants; and there must be posted in a 
conspicuous place in each workroom a printed copy of the law 
and also a printed notice, in a form furnished by the state labor 
inspector, giving the hours of beginning and ending work and the 
number of hours a day of each female employee. 

All employers of females must provide seats for their use in the 
room where they work and must permit them to use these seats 
‘when not necessarily engaged in the active duties for which they 
are employed”. In stores and mercantile establishments at least 
one seat must be furnished for every three females employed; it 
is provided that seats shall be placed in specified places; and fold- 
ing seats are not sufficient. Employers of female labor must also 
provide proper wash-rooms and toilet-rooms and, when both sexes 
are employed, their toilet facilities must be in rooms which are en- 
tirely separate and have entirely separate entrances. If the nature 
of the work in which women are employed requires a change in 
clothing, a dressing room must be provided for them. Penalty, 
from $25 to $50 for the first offense, and for each subsequent 
offense, $50 to $200, or imprisonment for from ten to ninety days, 
or both. (C. 77. In effect, June 10, 1912). (See also “Adminis- 
tration of Labor Laws”, p. 447). 

Maryland.—No female may be “employed or permitted to work” 
in any manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile establishment, print- 
ing office, bakery or laundry more than ten hours a day or sixty 
hours a week. If any part of her work is done before 6 a. m. or 
after 10 p. m. she may not work more than eight hours a day; 
and no female may work more than six hours continuously in 
establishments where three or more females are employed, without 
an interval of at least half an hour, unless her hours are not more 
than six and a half a day. But establishments in Allegany county, 
provided their average working day for the year does not exceed 
nine hours and the entire working force is employed on full time 
for the entire year, and provided that for a period of not less than 
four months their employees have been working less than nine 
hours, are allowed to employ females for not more than twelve 
hours a day to meet seasonal demands. The provisions of this 
law, moreover, do not apply to females employed in canning or 
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preserving or preparing for canning or preserving perishable fruits 
and vegetables. Printed notices giving the provisions of the law 
and the hours of beginning and stopping work must be posted in 
a conspicuous place in every room of the establishments to which 
the law applies. Maximum penalty for first offense, $100; for sec- 
ond or subsequent offense, $1,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. (C. 79. In effect, May 1, 1912). (See 
also “Administration of Labor Laws”, p. 447). 

Massachusetts—A minimum wage commission is established to 
provide for the determination of minimum wages for women and 
children. The commission consists of three members, one of whom 
may be a woman, appointed by the governor for terms of three 
years, and it is arranged that the term of one member shall expire 
each year. Commissioners receive $10 for each day’s service in 
addition to traveling and other expenses. The appointment of a 
secretary, to whom the rules of the civil service commission do 
not apply, is authorized, and annual reports must be made. 

Whenever the commission has reason to believe that the wages 
paid “to a substantial number” of female employees in any occu- 
pation “are inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living and 
to maintain the worker in health’, it must inquire into the matter 
and if, after investigation, it is of the opinion that the wages paid 
such employees are actually inadequate, it must establish a wage 
board consisting of at least six representatives of the employers and 
the same number of representatives of the female employees in 
the occupation,-and of one or more disinterested persons—but not 
to exceed half the number of representatives of employers or em- 
ployees—to represent the public. The chairman must be designated 
by the commission from among the representatives of the public; 
and the commission also makes rules and regulations governing the 
selection of the other members and the procedure, has general 
jurisdiction over the work, and may transmit to each board all 
pertinent information in its possession. The members of wage 
boards are allowed compensation at the same rate as jurors, and 
also necessary traveling and clerical expenses. Each board must 
take into consideration “the needs of the employees, the financial 
condition of the occupation, and the probable effect thereon of any 
increase in the minimum wages paid”, and must “endeavor to de- 
termine the minimum wage, whether by time rate or piece rate, 
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suitable for a female employee of ordinary ability in the occupation 
in question, or for any or all of the branches thereof, and also 
suitable minimum wages for learners and apprentices and for 
minors below the age of eighteen years.” Minimum wage de- 
terminations agreed to by two-thirds of the members of a board 
must be reported to the commission, with all reasons and facts re- 
lating to them, and also with the names, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained by the board, of all employers who pay less than the 
minimum. 

The commission may approve or disapprove any or all of the 
recommendations or may recommit the subject to the same or to a 
new wage board. If the commission approve any or all the recom- 
mendations it must give a public hearing, after fourteen days’ notice, 
to employers paying less than the approved minimum and, if it 
then finally approve, must enter a decree of its findings, noting in 
the decree the names of employers who fail or refuse to accept the 
minimum wage. Within the next fourteen days these names, with 
a statement of the findings of the commission and of the minimum 
wages paid by each employer, must be published, in type no smaller 
than that of news matter and attested by the names of a majority of 
the commission, in at least four newspapers in each county. But 
an employer may obtain a stay of execution by filing a declaration 
under oath in the supreme judicial or superior court that com- 
pliance with the decree would be likely to endanger the prosperity 
of the business, and this court, if it finds his declaration true, must 
issue an order revoking the decree. 

If a majority, but less than two-thirds, of the wage board concur 
in a recommendation, the commission may report the recommenda- 
tion and all pertinent facts to the general court. After a minimum 
rate has been established the wage board may be reconvened or a 
new one established by the commission on petition of either em- 
ployers or employees, and new recommendations must be dealt with 
in the same manner as before. To women who are physically de- 
fective licenses may be issued authorizing employment at a special 
rate of wages lower than the minimum in occupations for which 
only a minimum time rate has been established. 

Employers must keep a register, open to the inspection of the 
commission or its agents, of the names and addresses of all women 
employees. The commission has the power to subpoena witnesses, 
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administer oaths, take testimony, and examine the books and records 
of employers which relate to the wages paid women and children. 
The duty of collecting the statistics and other data required de- 
volves on the bureau of statistics, but the cost must come out of 
the appropriation made for the expenses of the commission. There 
is no penalty except publicity for failure to pay the minimum wages, 
but the commission must determine from time to time whether em- 
ployers are obeying its decrees and must republish the names of 
those who are not. No member of the commission and no news- 
paper publisher is liable to an action for damages for publishing 
the names of employers violating decrees, unless the publication 
contains some wilful misrepresentation. Minimum penalty for a 
newspaper which refuses or neglects to publish the findings, decrees 
or notices of the commission at its regular rates, $100. Penalty for 
an employer who discharges or discriminates against an employee 
because the employee has testified or is about to testify, or be- 
cause the employer believes the employee may testify in any in- 
vestigation or proceedings relative to the enforcement of the act, 
$25 for each offense. (C. 706. In effect, July 1, 1913). (See 
also “Child Labor’, p. 461). 

The state board of health is directed to investigate core rooms 
where women are employed and to make rules relating to the struc- 
ture and location of such rooms, the emission of gases and fumes 
from ovens, and the size and weight which women may be allowed 
to lift or work on. A copy of the rules must be posted in every 
core room where women are employed. Penalty for violation of 
such rules, from $25 to $500. (C. 653. In effect, June 26, 1912). 
(See also “Administration of Labor Laws’, p. 449). 

The law requiring seats to be provided for women employees is 
amended; the provisions for the use of such seats are strengthened ; 
and it is further enacted that, except when the work cannot properly 
be performed in a sitting position, seats shall be provided and their 
use permitted while women are at work as well as when they are 
not actively employed. (C. 96. In effect, March 15, 1912). The 
act of 1911 limiting the hours of women and of children under 
eighteen in manufacturing and mercantile establishments to fifty- 
four a week is strengthened by requiring that if any woman or child 
be employed in more than one such establishment the total number 
of hours shall not exceed fifty-four a week. (C. 477. In effect, 
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May 12, 1912). The act of 1911 limiting the hours of women and 
children garment workers in workshops connected with mercantile 
establishments to fifty-six a week is amended, omitting workshops 
for the making of garments. (C. 452. In effect, April 7, 1912). 

New Jersey—Women must not be “employed, allowed or per- 
mitted” to work more than ten hours a day or sixty a week and 
not more than six days a week in manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments, bakeries, laundries or restaurants; but mercantile 
establishments are excepted during the six working days before 
Christmas; and the law does not apply to canneries. All establish- 
ments affected must keep an abstract of the law posted in plain 
view of employees coming in or going out, and must also keep a 
record, open to the inspection of the department of labor, of the 
hours of work of each employee. The establishments regulated are 
carefully defined and the procedure for violations is specified in 
detail. Penalty for the first offense, from $25 to $50, and for a 
second offense, from $50 to $200. (C. 216. In effect, October 1, 
1912). (See also “Administration of Labor Laws”, p. 450). 

New York.—The employment of a woman in a factory, mercan- 
tile establishment, mill or workshop, within four weeks after she 
has given birth to a child, is forbidden. (C. 331. In effect, April 
15, 1912). The hours of labor of women in factories are reduced 
from ten to nine a day and from sixty to fifty-four a week. But they 
may be employed more than nine hours a day, regularly for not 
more than five days a week in order to make a short day or holiday 
on the sixth day, or irregularly for not more than three days a 
week, provided they are not required or permitted to work over ten 
hours a day, instead of twelve as before, and not over fifty-four 
hours a week, instead of sixty as before. It is specifically provided 
that the sections limiting hours of labor shall not apply to the em- - 
ployment of women and minors sixteen years of age and over in 
canning or preserving perishable products between June 15 and 
October 15 of each year. (C. 539. In effect, October 1, 1912). A 
female employee other than a domestic servant who brings action 
to recover wages, if found entitled to costs, may be “allowed” in 
“the discretion of the court”, instead of as before “recovers”, $10 
in addition to the usual costs when the amount of damages is over 
$10, and $5 as additional costs when the amount is less than $10. 
(C. 468. In effect, April 18, 1912). 
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Virgima.—No female may work in a coal mine. Penalty, from 
$10 to $500, or imprisonment for from ten to ninety days. (C. 178, 
sec. 15. In effect, June 13, 1912). The ten-hour law for factories 
and manufacturing establishments is extended to cover workshops 
and mercantile establishments, but exceptions are made of women 
whose full time is employed as bookkeepers, stenographers, cash- 
iers, or office assistants, of establishments engaged exclusively in 
packing fruits and vegetables from July 1 to November 1, of mer- 
cantile establishments in towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants, and 
of mercantile establishments on Saturdays. (C. 248. In effect, 


June 13, 1912). 


II. TOPICAL INDEX BY STATES 


The labor laws enacted by the thirteen states which held regular 
legislative sessions in 1912, and by the seven states which held special 
sessions during the year, are indexed below in alphabetical order 
with chapter and page references to the session laws of each state. 
The new federal laws and the laws enacted by the two states (Cali- 
fornia and Texas) which held special sessions late in 1911, are also 
included. Since the Vermont legislature does not convene until 


October, the record of its session could not be included here. 
\ 
ARIZONA 

Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported by public service 
corporations, C. 90, secs. 44, 76 and 77, p. 527, 557-558; accidents 
in mines to be reported, C. 33, secs. 13 and 39, p. 93, II0. 

Administration of Labor Laws: enforcement of child labor law, C. 32, 
p. 77; penalty for violating eight-hour law for hoisting engineers, 
C. 26, p. 57; mine inspection department created, C. 33, p. 87; appro- 
priations, C. 92, p. 580. 

Child Labor: minimum age, hours and employment certificates, C. 32, 
p. 77; employment during school hours, C. 77, sec. 89, p. 399; in 
mines, C. 33, p. 87; as telegraph operators, C. 8, p. 20. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: compulsory com- 
pensation act, Special Session, C. 14, p. 23; employers’ liability in 
dangerous occupations, C. 89, p. 491; railroad employees not to 
contract out, C. 13, p. 27; damages not to be obtained by false 
statements, C. 90, secs. 23, and 76-70, p. 514, 557-559. 

Hours of Labor: eight in all public employment, C. 78, p. 415; eight in 
mines and smelters, C. 28, p. 59, and Special Session, C, 26, p. 85; 
eight in electric light and power plants, C. 50, p. 227. 

Immigration: aliens not to be employed by the state, C. 78, p. 416; C. 
68, sec. 10, p. 335; Special Session, C. 66, sec. 9, p. 192. 

Mines: detailed provisions for safety, C. 33, p. 87. 

Miscellaneous: agents of employers not to receive bribes, C. 18, p. 36; 
protection in employment of members of the national guard, C. 8s, 
sec. 134, p. 475. 

Railroads: number of men to be employed on trains prescribed, C. 
16, p. 31; certain locomotives not to be used, C. 30, p. 73; length 
of trains limited, C. 43, p. 195; previous experience required of 
engineers and conductors, C. 47, p. 206; tampering with switch 
lights or signals forbidden, C. 63, p. 288; headlights required on 
engines, C. 27, p. 58; corporation commission given power to 
require health and safety devices, C. 90, sec. 42, p. 525. 

Trade Disputes; “black lists” forbidden, C. 61, p. 286, 
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Wages: bi-monthly pay days and payment in lawful money, Special 
Session, C. 10, p. 14; obtaining labor under false pretenses, Special 
Session, C. 16, p. 54; amendment of mechanics’ lien law, C. 66, p. 
296; wages of public employees not less than current rate, C. 78, 
p. 415. 

Woman's Work: not to work in certain occupations and seats to be 
provided, C. 32, p. 77. 


CALIFORNIA 
Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported, Extra Session, 
Iglt, C. 53, p. 217; all public utilities to report accidents, Extra 
Session, C. 14, sec. 44, p. 40. 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: additional duties 
and powers conferred on industrial accident board, Extra Ses- 
sion, I91I, C. 39, p. 166. 


GEORGIA 

(No labor laws. Regular Session.) 
IDAHO 

(No labor laws. Special Session.) 
ILLINOIS 


Administration of Labor Laws: limiting salaries of mine inspectors, 
Second Special Session, 1912, S. B. 10, p. 31; two female investi- 
gators in factory inspection department, Second Special Session, 
1912) 5. B10, p. 34. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen's Compensation and Insurance: regu- 
lating mutual insurance companies, Second Special Session, 1912, 
His B22; p: 48; 


KENTUCKY 

Administration of Labor Laws: woman inspector and woman assistant 
inspector authorized, C. 108, p. 304. 

Child Labor: ten hours a day, sixty a week, for females under twenty- 
Oe; C1 775) De 232. 

Prison Labor: act amending the constitution to allow the employment 
of convict labor on the roads and bridges to be submitted to the 
voters, C. 33, p. 150. 

Wages: the assignment of wages for sums under $200 regulated, C. 126, 
p. 449; lien law amended, C. 115, p. 380. 

Woman’s Work: ten hours a day and sixty a week in certain employ- 
ments, and seats, wash rooms, and toilet rooms to be provided, 


CAF ps 232 


LOUISIANA 
(Session laws not yet available.) 
Child Labor: in theatrical exhibitions and concerts, Act No. 184; in 


billiard and pool rooms, Act No. 25. 
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MAINE 
(No labor laws. Special Session.) 


MARYLAND 

Accidents and Diseases: occupational diseases to be reported, C. 165, 
Pp. 330. 

Administration of Labor Laws: three women inspectors provided for 
the enforcement of the woman’s work law, C. 79, p. 141; number 
of inspectors to enforce child labor law increased, C. 731, p. 1212; 
compulsory school law and provisions for attendance officers 
strengthened, C, 173, p. 339. 

Child Labor: age limit raised, employment in dangerous trades for- 
bidden, messenger service regulated, and provisions for employment 
certificates adopted, C. 731, p. 1212. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen's Compensation, and Insurance: system 
of compensation authorized and regulated, C. 837, p. 1624; law in 
regard to miners’ and operators’ cooperative relief fund amended, 
C. 445, p. 624. 

Mines: appropriation for miners’ hospital, C. 441, p. 617. 

Pensions, Old Age: urging appointment of federal commission to in- 
vestigate, J. R. 13, p. 1666. 

Prison Labor: hours of labor on roads limited to ten a day in Garrett 
county, C. 597, p. 860. 

Wages: ejectment of farm laborers from dwelling houses, C. 682, p. 
1065. 

Woman's Work: hours limited to ten a day or sixty a week in certain 
employments, C. 79, p. I4I. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported, C. 400, p. 349; seats 
for elevator operators, C. 479, p. 400. 

Administration of Labor Laws: state board of labor and industries 
established, C. 726, p. 835; enforcement of new laws, C. 635, p. 714, 
and C. 479, p. 409; inspection of steam boilers strengthened, C. 
531, p. 484. 

Child Labor: determination of minimum wages, C. 706, p. 780; seats 
to be provided, C. 96, p. 72; hours in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments, C. 477, p. 407; hours of garment workers, 
C, 452, p. 382. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: compensation act 
amended, C. 172, p, 116, and C. 571, p. 577; notifications in liability 
actions, C, 251, p. 170; amount of damages recoverable increased, 
C. 354, p. 284; rights and powers of mutual insurance companies, 
C. 311, p. 209; powers of insurance commissioner, C. 666, p. 720; 
railroad passes for injured employees, C. 488, p. 420. 
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Factories and Workshops: safeguarding of machinery, light, and ventila- 
tion, C. 318, p. 240; egress in case of fire, C. 369, p. 300. 

Hours: weekly half holidays in summer for certain employees, C. 528, 
p. 481; nine-hour day for conductors, motormen, and trainmen, 
C. 533, p. 480. 

Miscellaneous: protection of members of militia and naval reserve in 
their employment, C. 358, p. 286; penalty for receiving bribe to 
procure employment increased, C. 495, p. 433. 

Pensions, Old Age: state retirement act amended, C. 363, p. 202; pen- 
sions for laborers employed by cities and towns, C. 503, p. 449. 

Prison Labor: materials and articles to be made, C. 565, p. 567. 

Trade Disputes: advertisements for employees to fill the place of 
strikers, C. 545, p. 408. 

Woman's Work: minimum wage commission established, C. 706, p. 780; 
regulation of employment in core rooms, C. 653, p. 714; seats 
required for use while at work, C. 96, p. 72; hours in manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments, C. 447, p. 407; hours of garment 
workers, C. 452, p. 382. 


MICHIGAN 


Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, and Insurance: abolish- 
ing defenses and providing elective system of compensation, First 
Extra Session, 1912, No. 10, p. 20; authorizing mutual insurance 
companies of employers who have elected to come under the com- 
pensation act, First Extra Session, 1912, No. 12, p. 40. 


MINNESOTA 


Child Labor: forbidden in certain occupations, night work forbidden, 
and educational requirements raised, Special Session, June, 1912, 
C. 8, p. 44. 

Miscellaneous: employers forbidden to threaten with discharge or 
reduction in wages in case particular political party or candidate 
is elected, Special Session, June, 1912, C. 3, secs. 23 and 41, p. 
33, 39. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Child Labor: age limit for girls raised and hours decreased, C. 165, 
p. 173. 

Employers’ Liability: railroad law extended to other transportation 
companies, C. 215, p. 290. 

Hours: ten-hour day in factories and repair shops, C. 157, p. 165. 

Prison Labor: certain convicts to work on roads, C. 146, p. 155. 

Railroads and Street Cars: roofs required over repair tracks for cars, 
C. 152, p. 161; vestibules and means of heating required on street 
Catse Gulden pls 7% 

Trade Disputes: concurrent resolutions relative to McComb City and 
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Water Valley strike, C. 443, p. 466, and C. 435, p. 462; concurrent 
resolution relative to strike on Illinois Central, C. 436, p. 462. 
Unemployment: license required of employment agencies, C. 94, p. 73. 

Wages: monthly payments, C. 141, p. 146; liens, C. 232, p. 304. 


NEVADA 
(No labor laws. Special Session.) 


NEW JERSEY 

Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported, C. 156, p. 225; occupa- 
tional diseases to be reported, C. 351, p. 603. 

Administration of Labor Laws: two additional factory inspectors 
authorized, C. 67, p. 97; labor department placed in classified civil 
service, C. 83, p. 114; salary of the commissioner of labor raised, 
C. 117, p. 164; enforcement of woman’s work law, C. 216, p. 337. 

Child Labor: minimum age for night work in certain establishments, 
(Cee repael oo: 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: judges’ orders 
to be filed with commissioner of labor, C. 316, p. 555; costs in 
actions, C. 356, p. 624; period for beginning actions by executor, 
Gas. ps 205. 

Factories and Workshops: ventilation of rooms where heat, steam, 
gases, vapors, or dust are generated, C. 5, p. 20; guarding of 
machinery, C. 6, p. 21; bakery law revised and extended, C. 127, 
p. 180, 

Hours: ten-hour day and sixty-hour week in bakeries and certain 
other food manufacturing establishments, C. 127, p. 180. 

Pensions, Old Age: pension system extended, C. 323, p. 564. 

Prison Labor: commission to formulate plan for use of, J. R. 5, p. 945; 
work on roads, C. 223, p. 360; act of 1911 amended, C. 139, p. 202; 
C. 402, p. 847. 

Wages: costs in suits for wages under $20, C. 202, p. 317; title of assign- 
ment act changed, C. 304, p. 808; commission to revise mechanics’ 
lien laws, C. 321, p. 562; mechanics’ lien law amended, C. 265, p. 175; 
C. 204, p. 522. 

Woman's Work: ten-hour day and sixty-hour week in certain establish- 
ments, C. 216, p:°337. 


NEW MEXICO 

Accidents and Diseases: notification of accidents in coal mines required, 
(Greco; py 184; 

Administration of Labor Laws: appointment of inspector of mines 
authorized, C. 80, p. 148; appropriation, C. 83, p. 198; state corpora- 
tion commission and district attorneys to enforce law relating to 
hours on railroads, C. 62, p. 108. 

Hours of Labor: of railroad employees regulated. C. 62, p. 108. 
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Mines: provisions for safety in coal mines, C. 80, p. 148. 

Miscellaneous: time to vote to be allowed employees, C. 15, p. 23; 
political opinions of employees protected, C. 63, p. 109; railroad em- 
ployees may vote elsewhere than in precinct where registered, C. 
73, P. 127. 

Prison Labor: additional “good time” allowed certain classes of labor- 
cron GC acom yes 

Trade Disputes: “blacklisting” forbidden, C. 33, p. 62. 


NEW YORK 


Administration of Labor Laws: increase in number of factory inspec- 
tors, C. 158, p. 289; powers of commissioner of labor increased, 
C. 382, p. 738; registration of factories required, C. 335, p. 665; 
powers in respect to unclean factories, C. 334, p. 664; enforcement 
of law relating to fire drills, C. 330, p. 659; enforcement of law 
relating to automatic sprinklers, C. 332, p. 661; enforcement of fire 
prevention law, C. 320, p. 658; powers of state fire marshal in- 
creased, C. 453, p. 035; powers of bureau of fire prevention of New 
York City increased; C. 458, p. 974; powers of bureau of industries 
and immigration increased, C. 543, p. 1113; appropriation to enforce 
immigrant lodging-house law, C. 87, p. 154; term of factory investi- 
gating commission extended, C. 21, p. 36; appropriation for copies 
of report of factory investigating commission, C. 547, p. 1267. 

Child Labor: hours reduced to nine a day and fifty-four a week, C. 
530, p. 1102; certificate of physical fitness, C. 333, p. 662; forbidden 
to sell liquor, C. 264, p. 4or. 

Compressed-Air Work: law relating to, amended, C. 210, p. 394. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: amendment to 
constitution proposed, concurrent resolution, p. 1382; leave of ab- 
sence with pay for injured employees of Greater New York, C. 
353, Dp. 697. 

Factories and Workshops: washing facilities and eating in factories 
producing or using poisonous substances, C. 336, p. 665; fire drills 
in certain factories, C. 330, p. 659; automatic sprinkling systems in 
certain factories, C. 332, p. 661; fire prevention, C. 320, p. 658; 
quantity of explosives regulated, C. 453, p. 935. 

Immigration: instruction of aliens and regulation of immigrant lodging 
places, C. 543, p. 1113; bond for license to keep immigrant lodging 
place, C. 337, p. 667; penalty for bureau of industries and immigra- 
tion law, C. 383, p. 739. 

Prison Labor: employment by conservation commission, C. 444, sec. 
62, p. 897. 

Unemployment: licenses of private employment agencies, C. 261, p. 487. 

Woman's Work: employment for four weeks after childbirth forbidden, 
C. 331, p. 660; hours reduced to nine a day and fifty-four a week, 
C. 539, p. 1102; additional costs in actions for wages, C. 468, p. 986, 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Accidents and Diseases: accidents to be reported by public utilities, 
C.° 795, sec.. 49, p. 112. 
Child Labor: night work of messengers prohibited, C. 814, p. 172. 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation: abolishing defenses 
and providing elective system of compensation, C. 831, p. 204. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Administration of Labor Laws: commissioner of agriculture, commerce 
and industries to be elected, No. 346, p. 618; charged with duty 
of enforcing law relating to child labor in messenger service, No. 
405, Pp. 705. 

Child Labor: in messenger service in cities of over 5,000 population, 
forbidden under fourteen, and night work forbidden under eighteen, 


No. 405, p. 705. 
Unemployment: notice of shutdowns required from employers, No. 424, 
Pp. 750. 


TEXAS 
(No labor laws. Special Session, July 31 to August 29, I91I.) 


VIRGINIA 
Accidents and Diseases: coal mine accidents to be reported, C. 178, 
sec, 17, p. 430. 


Administration of Labor Laws: department of mines created, C. 178, 
Pp. 419; appropriation, C. 137, p. 241, 259. 

Child Labor: forbidden in coal mines, C. 178, sec. 15, p. 430; hours 
limited in workshops and mercantile establishments, C. 248, p. 557. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen's Compensation, and Insurance: fellow- 
servant defense further limited, C. 291, p. 583; reports required of 
insurance companies, C. 65, p. 107. 

Factories and Workshops: toilet facilities, C. 62, p. 103. 

Mines: provisions for health and safety in, C. 178, p. 419. 

Prison Labor: convicts to quarry and grind limestone and oyster shells, 
C. 295, p. 586. 

Wages: time and kind of payment, C. 106, p. 188. 

Woman's Work: forbidden in coal mines, C. 178, sec. 15, p. 430; hours 
limited in workshops and mercantile establishments, C. 248, p. 557. 


WISCONSIN 
(No labor laws. Special Session.) 


UNITED STATES 


Administration of Labor Laws: method of administering eight-hour 
law and appeals, C. 174, p. 137. 
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Child Labor: special investigations required of the Children’s Bureau, 
C. 73, p. 79; appropriation for Children’s Bureau, C. 350, p. 410. 
Commission on Industrial Relations: creation, powers and duties, C. 

351, p. 415. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation: compensation act 
extended to employees of the Bureau of Mines and of the Forestry 
Service, C. 57, p. 74; also to employees of the Lighthouse Service, 
C. 255, p. 239; the President given power to provide compensation 
system for Panama Canal employees, C. 390, p. 563. 

Factories and Workshops: prohibitive tax placed upon the manufacture 
of white phosphorus matches, C. 75, p. 81. 

Hours: all contracts to contain eight-hour provision, C. 174, p. 137; 
eight hours for letter carriers and clerks in first and second-class 
post offices, C. 380, p. 554; appropriation for the armament of forti- 
fications to be used only for work done on eight-hour basis, C. 157, 
p. 127; eight hours on all navy contract work, C. 335, p. 355. 

Miscellaneous: cash rewards to employees of the Ordnance Department 
for suggestions relative to improvements or economies in manu- 
facturing, C. 236, p. 193; rewards to postal employees for inven- 
tions, C. 380, p. 545. 

Safety: wooden mail cars to be replaced by steel, C. 380, p. 547. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: right of post-office employees to 
organize and trade-union publications admitted as second-class mail, 


C. 389, p.- 550, 555. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting, 1907. 
Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, 1908. 
Report of the General Administrative Council, 1909. 
(Legislative Review No. 1) Review of Labor Legislation of 1909. 
: (Legislative Review No. 2) Industrial Education, 1909. 
(Legislative Review No. 3) Administration of Labor Laws, 1909. 
(Legislative Review No. 4) Woman’s Work, 1909. 
(Legislative Review No. 5) Child Labor, 1910. 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting, 1909. 
ghee Legislation and Economic Progress, Henry W. Farnam. 
Judicial Limitations and Labor Legislation, Ernst Freund. 
Problems of Labor Legislation Under Our Federal Constitution. Frederick N. 
Judson. 
Precedent versus Conditions in Court Interpretation of Labor Legislation, 
George G. Groat. 
Constitutionality of Workmen’s Compensation Acts, H. V. Mercer. 
10: Proceedings of the First National Conference on Industrial Dis- 


eases, IQIO. 
Introductory Address, Henry W. Farnam. 
Importance of Industrial Hygiene, Henry Baird Favill. 
Phosphorus Poisoning in the Manufacture of Matches, John B. Anurews. 
Occupational Diseases in Illinois, Chas. R. Henderson. 
Lead Poisoning in Illinois, Alice Hamilton. 
Problem and Extent of Industrial Diseases, Fred’k. L. Hoffman. 


No, 11: (Legislative Review No. 6) Review of Labor Legislation of 1910. 
No. 12: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 1.) Proceedings 


of the Fourth Annual Meeting, r1g10. 
Practical Methods in Labor Legislation, Henry W. Farnam. 
Lead Poisoning in Illinois, Alice Hamilton. 
Neurasthenia in Garment Workers, Sidney I. Schwab. 
Industrial Diseases in America, Frederick L. Hoffman. 
Compulsory Compensation for Injured Workmen, D. L. Cease. 
Voluntary Indemnity for Injured Workmen, F. C. Schwedtman. 
Problems and Progress of Workmen’s Compensation in the United States, Thomas 
I, Parkinson. 
Memorial on Occupational Diseases. 


No. 13: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 2.) Comfort, 


Health and Safety in Factories: 
Comparative Analysis of Existing Laws. Prepared by Maud Swett and Ruth White. 
under the direction of John R. Commons, 
Topical Criticism of Existing Laws: 
The Prevention of Accidents, Leonard W. Hatch. 
Legal Protection from Injurious Dusts, Frederick L. Hoffman. 
Ventilation—Air Space, Humidity and Temperature, C. E. A. Winslow. 
Factory Lighting, E. Leavenworth Elliott. 
Protection from Gases, Fumes and Vapors, C. T. Graham-Rogers. 
Scientific Standards in Labor Legislation, John and Irene Andrews. 


No. 14: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No, 3.) Review of 


Labor Legislation of 1911. 
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